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'O waljt. n]y up the bank, 

Asd wslr. waty down Ihe brae, 
And waly, waly yon bumside, 
Where I ami my love wont lo gaa. 

' O wHiy, »aly, but love it bonnie 
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LOVE'S CROSSES. 



CHAPTER I. 

LAD to see you, Davenant !' cried 
Richard, holding out his hand. 
You are just in time for lunch, 
the matter V he added hurriedly. 



But what i 
' You look ill r 

' Well, I feel a little shaken,' returned 
Edgar, seating himself quietly. ' I have 
managed to get a fall on the cUff.' 

' A fall I' cried two oi: three voices in 
sympathy. 

'Yes; I fear I should make a poor sam- 
phire-gatherer.' And while saying this 
Edgar poured out a glass of sherry and drank 
it quickly. 

' Have you had an adventure,' asked Lady 
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Saterleigh in gleeful excitement, ' or a hair- 
breadth escape for your life? Do let us 
hear it/ 

Edgar glanced her way for a moment in un- 
certainty ; but she was balancing a macaroon 
on her pug-dog's nose, and did not heed him» 

^ There, Flip, you naughty creature, you 
have let it fall I' she cried. ' You are not 
doing it prettily at all to-day/ 

Highly interested, all the grown-up children 
on her side of the table looked on with 
laughter at the grave pug-dog standing on his 
hind-legs balancing a biscuit on his black nose. 
Her question to Edgar was lost and forgotten ; 
the question now was the fall of a macaroon, 
not of a man. 

* What were you doing V asked Richard of 
his cousin in a low voice. 

* Oh, a very foolish thing I I was scram- 
bling down the cliff, meaning to come across 
the sands here the shortest way.' 

Poppy w<« liBtemng mth a ^vid colour on 
her cheeks which made her eyes seem hot and 
burning. 

'Well, and did you succeed?' asked 
Bichard. 
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* No'— and Edgar laughed. 'I turned 
giddy, and scrambled back again. Cham- 
pagne % Yes, I'U have some.' He drank this 
faster than he had drunk the sherry, and then 
he fiUed his glass again. 

' Have something to eat — do,' said Kichard 
a little anxiously. 

* No, thanks ; I don't feel like eating any- 
thing. I am a little queer still.' 

* You look queer,' said Major Werrington. 
' I advise a brandy-and-soda.' 

' Or t-try champagne-cup I' said Mrs. "Wer- 
rington. * Here, Major, you must m-mix 
another ; this is all done.' 

The fact was not surprising, considering that 
the cup had been in that lady's hands for the 
last five minutes. 

' No, it was as I was scrambling back that 
I fell,' continued Edgar, still talking to 
Eichard Lancross ; * but it was nothing— a 
mere scratch. I was not hurt.' 

' Not hurt ? My dear fellow, you are as 
white still as if you had taken a header into a 
flour-barrel 1' 

' Am I ?' — and Edgar laughed again and 
drank more champagne. 'It is only the 
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effect of giddiness ; it was such a queer sensa- 
tion to find myself rolling down two hundred 
feet. I was not able to look back again until 
I had landed myself safely at the top.' 

' Ah, these cliffs are dangerous articles to 
climb !' said Major Werrington. ' I remember 

once at Dover I was out ' But, finding 

no listener, the Major buried the rest of his 
remark in claret-cup. 

" Que diable allait-il faire 
Dans cette galore T 

murmured Lady Saterleigh to her neighbour. 
* We don't peep and botanise upon cliffs, do 
we, Flip, darhng ?' 

' I wish mamma would be quiet,' said Poppy 
to Miss Broadmead ; * I do so want to hear 
what Mr. Davenant is saying.' 

Apparently, however, Edgar was not desir- 
ous that any one should hear his next remark, 
for he spoke very low. 

' I thought, Dick, that Captain Thurlstone 
was not going to be a guest of yours 
to-day ?' 

' Neither is he,' said Richard quickly. ' He 
wrote that he was engaged.' 
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* Some mistake, I suppose/ returned Edgar. 

* To tell the truth ' — in a still lower voice 
— ' there is a little awkward feeling between 
him and me, and I would not have come if I 
had known he had joined you.' 

' But he has not,' persisted Richard — and 
their two heads bent together in conference : 

* I wrote and told you so.' 

* Yes ; and I started when I got your note. 
But Thurlstone is on the beach.' 

Richard stared amazed. 

* But not with any of our party,' he said ; 
' we are all here.' 

Edgar was silent, but his glass went swiftly 
to his lips, and his pained drawn face had in- 
tense lines when he set the glass down. 

* I should not have turned back in my 
scramble but for seeing him,' he resumed — and 
a strange smile drew his lips in a rigid way. 
' It was the return up the cliffs which brought 
on this odd giddiness.' 

' And then you fell ?' said Richard. 

* I slipped, and seeing the immense height 
of the precipice from which I looked down, I 
turned faint suddenly. It was the queerest 
feeling I have ever had. However, I am all 
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right now, and I'm going to enjoy myself. I 
believe, Dick, that I am drinking too much 
champagne ; you had better carry the bottle 
off bodily/ 

* Hand it to Mrs. Werrington,' whispered 
Richard — * and you must have something to 
eat ; " fizz " is a poor lunch alone.' 

' And all your party is here ?' asked Edgar, 
as he swallowed cold chicken, much in the 
same way as a Red Indian eats earth, without 
caring for its flavour. 

^ Oh, yes, all here 1' returned Richard care- 
lessly. 

Edgar looked down the table and nodded to 
Mrs. Challacombe, who gave him a gracious 
smile, as she forced a motherly, affectionate 
expression upon her handsome face. 

' Poor fellow, he is looking quite ill,' she 
said confidentially to a wicked old whist- 
player on her left hand, who was the biggest 
gossip in the three towns. ' It is such a pity 
when these little quarrels take place between 
lovers, is it not ?' 

* Yes,' returned the old card-player cheer- 
fully ; ^ but you know there is a Latin proverb 
about the quarrels of lovers which says ' 
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' Oh, don't quote Latin to me 1' said Mrs* 
OhaUacombe, with an alarmed countenance. 
^ I am a perfect ignoramus except in my house- 
hold affiiirs. I am one of the old-fashioned 
domestic sort. I think Latin is for men, and 
a woman's province is to mind her house and 
obey her husband.' 

Captain Challacombe groaned in spirit as 
he heard this ; but a man who is under the 
harrow says nothing at such times. 

Lady Saterleigh laughed. 

' What do you think of that, Flip V she 
said, pulling her dog's ears. Then, with her 
usual mixture of truth and lightness, she 
added, ^ It is the meek little women who wear 
the doctor's gown, Flip, and the termagants 
who flourish the dish-cloth.* 

The old whist-player laughed now, but he 
sided with Mrs. Challacombe, for such 
theories on the tongues of practical shrews 
always please these fogies of the old school. 
The poor man had no more Latin in him than 
the dog Flip, but it was pleasant to have a 
little learning conferred on him in a flattering 
way by a handsome woman. 

* I'U go into the au-,' said Edgar, rising. ' I 
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en n't get on here somehow. No — I really 
can't manage any lunch. I'll lie down on the 
grass, and have a cigar. Don't move — I will 
slip away quietly.' 

He rested his hand a moment on Richard's, 
shoulder, and the young man felt it tremble, 
and dimly wondered that he should be so up- 
set by a mere tumble. 

* Davenant's nerves are all to pieces to-day,* 
he said to Poppy, as he saw her eyes follow 
Edgar's departure. 

The girl started and changed colour. She 
had divined it all. He had seen Lilian and 
her brother, and, as ' things seen are mightier 
than things heard,' they had struck him to the 
heart, and he was still fainting beneath the 
blow. There was a shrinking look, half pity,, 
half fear, in Poppy's eyes as she withdrew them 
from the partially-closed door, through which 
she had seen Edgar fling himself upon the 
grass and beneath the shade of his hand gaze 
down the long line of shore by which Lilian 
must return. 

* Why is she so long in coming 1' Poppy 
cried to herself, impatiently. 

No one as yet had noticed her absence ex- 
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cept Edgar, and he had kept silence. Poppy 
felt grateful to him for this. In her nervous- 
ness she forgot to answer Richard, and he 
turned half smiling to her rival. 

* Miss Broadmead, let me give you a glass 
of Hermitage ; I can recommend it.' 

' Can you ?' simpered the young lady, de- 
lighted at this small attention. ^ Then I am 
sure it must be good. I don't usually take 
wine, but since you praise it ' — ^and she held 
out her glass affectedly — * I'll have just half- 
a-quarter of a glass. Oh, there, thank you — 
plenty — plenty I Oh, dear, I don't know how 
I shall drink all this I' 

' Why, the u-usual way 1' blurted out Mrs. 
Werrington. 'And you needn't be frightened 
at it. You'll survive it if you do drink it 
all.' 

* Such a coarse creature 1' whispered Miss 
Broadmead to her mother. 'She is too 
absurd for anything ; I shan't answer her.' 

Meanwhile one pair of eyes had cast rest- 
less glances up the table and down, in vain 
search of Lilian. These eyes were Mr. Har- 
wood's ; but, distracted by the constant calls 
upon his attention as he carved for hungry 
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people, he kept his thoughts to himself. For 
the first ten minutes he concluded that Lilian 
had strolled away with some lady with whom 
he expected to see her enter. But she never 
came ; and after mentally counting the 
numerous heads bending over plates in a 
Balaclava charge upon viands, he at last per- 
ceived she was the only person missing. 
Great were the mistakes that he made during 
the counting process, the demand on his 
energies as a carver never ceasing all the 
while. 

' Dear me/ cried Lady Saterleigh, with a 
burst of laughter, * what have you on your 
mind to-day, Mr. Harwood ? You are help- 
ing me to clotted cream with cold salmon.' 

* "We are on Cornish ground, Lady Sater- 
leigh,' said Harwood, mentally scoring twenty- 
two heads, ' and that excuses everything in 
the way of cream. The Cornish eat it, you 
know, with mackerel -pie and leek- pie 
and ' 

' Don't get among the Cornish pies,' inter- 
rupted Mrs. Challacombe in her softest voice, 
* or you'll certainly come to grief. No one 
but a native can count them up.' 
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'There are thirty-seven/ said Harwood, 
■again lost, * including carrots/ 

* Carrots I' cried a lady a little indignantly. 

* No, I deny that. Turnips and parsley, and 
potatoes if you wiU, but we don't put carrots 
in a pie.' 

' I foresaw you would come to grief,' 
laughed Mrs. Challacombe. 

* I beg your pardon,' said Harwood, * I 
was not thinking of pies, Mrs. Trelawney, 
when I said carrots. I meant ^ 

* All right, old fellow 1' said a young 
cavalry officer with a ferociously red head. 

* I saw you look at me admiringly. I forgive 
you. I won't call you out. A hundred 
years ago I should have tied myself on to a 
big sword, and I should have spitted you to 
a, certainty. But we live in civilised times ; 
we pardon these little jokes. I have rather 
u carroty appearance, I confess, but it does 
not break my heart.' 

A peal of laughter followed this speech, 
and the two Misses Werrington turned and 
looked at the young man affectionately. 

'He is awfully good-tempered/ mumbled 
Emily to her sister, under cover of the shout, 
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whioh roRO again at some speech, unheard, of 
llarwodirH, 

* Yi»H ; I wonder if he's engaged/ said 
A \\\\K\ * Wo must find out somehow/ 

* Pa Hays lie's very well off. He has just 
JoiiHul tho "-th Hussars, you know/ 

* No, I don't know/ murmured Anne wasp- 
inhly, * And, if you are going to begin at 
him, I of oourHo shall let ' 

' lluHh, for goodness' sake I Yes, I want 
Honm Halt, ploaso! Oh, hero it is in a wine- 
^(1«NH I That'n tho absurdity and fun of a 
pid nio 1h it not ? — to have everything in 
{\\\s wron^ plaoo/ 

*lJut not pooplo/ said Carrots softly; 'I 
\\\\{\\ pooplo in tho wrong place, don't you V 

Kinily gavo him one quick glance from the 
oorntu^ of hor painted eyelid. His counte- 
naiuio was porfootly grave, his red moustache 
drooped with a pensive air over an unsmiling 
lip. 

' He moans it/ thought Emily, with a little 
thrill of elation threading her veins. 

* Yes,' she said, 'I do hate that thoroughly. 
But do you see any one particularly in the 
wrong place at present V 
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' I think I see two or three suffering from 
a misplaced attachment to — the wrong chair/ 
observed her companion ; and the red mous- 
tache expanded in a quiet smile. * Do you 
see that tall fellow blushing like a young 
lobster — the one who paid me that compli- 
ment just now/ 

' Yes, that is Mr. Harwood of the — th 
Lancers/ said Emily. 

' Thanks for the information ; I'll note it 
down, and pay him back his vegetable remark 
on the first opportunity. Well, he is very 
ill-placed. He is not in love with his aunt or 
his godmother, whoever the lady may be, 
who is sharpening her eyes upon his ruddy 
countenance.' 

' Hush, do ! That is Mrs. Challacombe, 
and that is her husband — ^that stout, good- 
natured man helping ma now to iced pudding.' 

' Oh I And I suppose Mr. Harwood is his 
nephew ?' 

* No — ^no relation,' said Emily hurriedly. 

* Oh 1' returned her companion again. * I 
see ; he is simply permitting himself to be 
adored. No wonder he looks as comfortable 
as if his chair were a gridiron.' 
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*You are really quite too awful I' whispered 
Emily. 

' Am I ? Well, if y as a stranger, I put my 
foot into a hole, you must help me out of it. 
Will you r 

'That depends. You will be in a shaft 
soon, if you don't take care ; and I can't pro- 
mise to drag you up from the depths of a 
mine/ 

* Am I on such dangerous ground, then ?' 

* Bather I' returned Emily. * No one likes 
to offend Mrs. Challacombe. It is much like 
running one's head against a granite post; 
the one who gives the blow gets the worst 
of ii' 

* Ah, then I am very sorry for the young 
fellow who threw his lance at me I I think 
I'll forgive the " carrots " in consideration of 
the penance he is undergoing.' 

* I really won't listen to you,' said Emily, 
in a state of high delight. 

' Won't you ? Then I shall not tell you 
who besides is wrongly placed at this table.' 

' Oh, pray don't be so cruel as that !' ex- 
claimed Emily. 'I am so anxious to hear 
your remarks ; they are so amusing 1' 
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'Don't speak so loud/ said Anne, under 
her voice. ' Every one will be listening to 
you in a moment.' 

Anne's face wore an air of protest — 
righteous protest — she was devoting her at- 
tention to a thin curate, who was giving her 
the history of Edward the Sixth's prayer- 
book. 

' Holloa/ said Carrots, * my enemy is de- 
parting, and I have not thought yet of any 
impromptu remark through which to annihi- 
late him !' 

It was quite true. Mr. Harwood was 
striding out of the room at a pace which 
showed he was in good training for a foot- 
race. 

'W- where are you running to?' asked 
Mrs. Werrington in her loud-pitched voice. 

This brought all eyes upon the young 
lieutenant, who looked back a little wildly 
upon the assembled company, and, with an 
a^ smUe flitting over Ms bewUdered coun- 
tenance, he vanished. 

' Here, Harwood, old fellow I' cried 
Eichard. 

* Pray do not trouble yourself to call him 
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back/ said Mrs. Challacombe, with a little 
sharp laugh, and two angry fires in her eyes. 
* Captain Challacombe has sent him to look 
for Lilian. So stupid of her to give all this 
trouble !' 

* I did not send him/ contradicted the 
Captain. * I did not know Lilian was not 
here. Where is she, my dear V 

Mra. Challacombe's handsome face hardened 
and her lip curled. 

* I was going to ask you, John, where she 
was. I thought that perhaps for once you 
might have considered it your duty to look 
after your daughter.* 

^ What fun 1' whispered the young Hussar 
to Emily. ' Can't we keep them up to it 
somehow X 

* Is Mr. Harwood gone to look for Lilian V 
^aid Poppy in a low .voice to Richard. 

' It seems so,' he answered. 

* Oh, call him back 1 Do call him back I' 
*Sit still/ said Richard, quite amused at 

lier distress. ' He is glad enough to go. 
Don't you see what an escape it is for 
him?' 

But Poppy persisted in rising, and her 
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clear pretty voice made itself heard above all 
the din and laughter. 

* Captain Challacombe, pray do not be 
anxious about Lilian. I know where she is ; 
she is on the sands. She told me she had a 
headache, and felt quite unequal to joining us 
at lunch. She will come in by-and-by, I am 
certain.' 

* There — I told you there was no need to 
make a fuss/ said the Captain, turning to his 
wife. 

' Fuss 1' repeated Mrs. Challacombe. ' I 
think it is Lilian who is making the fuss — 
depriving people of their lunch and upsetting 
every one in this manner. I do so hate 
selfishness/ she added in a low voice to Lady 
Saterleigh, who was seated near her. 

* It is a sad quality/ said that lady lightly, 
' but it is not so hateful, I think, as many 
others — jealousy, for instance, which is a 
feeling that worries and annoys everybody, 
and may lead to such awful sins and catas- 
trophes, you know. Here, Flip, you darling, 
will you have this little chicken bone V 

This was Lady Saterleigh's way. The 
depths of sin and the heights of holiness she 

VOL. II. 2 
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skimmed over with equal lightness^ and 
turned from the sublimest subject to pat or 
kiss her dog and give him a bone or a 
biscuit. 

* What are you going to do ?' asked 
Richaxd of Poppy m a surprised tone a^ she 
rose and pushed back her chair. * You have 
not finished your lunch. "There's pippins 
and cheese to come/' as Justice Shallow says, 
and a fresh relay of strawberries.' 

' I must go and find Lilian,' Poppy re- 
turned, with tears very near her eyes. * How 
officious Mr. Harwood is 1' 

^ Well, but, since he has gone on his blun- 
dering errand,is there any use in yourfollowing 
himi' 

' I mean to stop him,' said Poppy, ' and 
send him back to keep Mrs. Challacombe 
quiet.' 

*He ought to feel much obliged to you,* 
laughed Richard. * But is there any par- 
ticular reason for this manoeuvre ?' 

' Oh, no— no 1' said Poppy hastily, escaping 
to the door with a quick step. 

Lieutenant Luffincot looked after her wist- 
fully, put down his untasted wine, looked 
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again, then rose and followed her. Kichard 
glanced after him and caught in his eyes, as 
the door opened, the gleam of Poppy's ivory- 
coloured dress ; then he too rose and went 
headlong after the lieutenant. 
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CHAPTER II. 



lUFFINCOT was the first to over- 
take Poppy as she ran down the 
steep winding paths of the cliff 
garden. 

' I am very eorry you should have this 
trouble,' he said breathlessly. ' Excuse me, 
but it is really thoughtless ia your brother 
to expose you to annoyance.' 

' How do you know my brother has anything 
to do with this matter X demanded Poppy. 

' I heard Davenant say that Thurlstone 
was on the beach, and I guessed instantly 
that he had caught at this chance of speaking 
to your friend.' 

'Well,' cried Poppy impatiently, 'and he 
has a right to speak to her ; and it is a great 
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shame that that dreadful woman, who is all 
teeth and claws, like a griffin, should interfere 
to ruin Lilian's happiness/ 

' Yes,' returned Luffincot hesitatingly; ' but 
perhaps she considers her daughter's happi* 
ness would be safer if she ' 

' What — you too 1' cried Poppy, flashing 
her eyes into his in anger. * I thought you 
liked my brother.' 

' So I do — every one likes him ; he is too 
well liked ; his popularity makes him think 
he can do just what he pleases — and that is 
exactly what he can't do/ said Luffincot, 
' without getting himself and others into mis- 
chief. Where are you going now. Miss 
Saterleigh ? What are you going to try to 
do? 

' I am gomg to fetch LUian and bring her 
back with me, in order that her griffin of a 
step-mother may not box her ears when they 
get home for having met Jocelyn. I don't want 
her to become aware of that fact at present. 

'You can't prevent it,' said Luffincot. 
* Harwood has set off like a steam-engine in 
front of us, and, if I am not mistaken, Lan- 
cross is down upon us in the rear.' 
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Poppy looked back, and then stood stilL 
' What can I do V she said. * You see I 
have tried to save Lilian from vexation, and 
it is not my fault if I cannot succeed. Tou 
men are so officious !' 

* Thank you/ responded Luffincot ruefully ; 
*but I am so used to snubbings from you 
that I do not much heed an extra one or 
two.' 

' I alluded to Mr. Harwood/ she said pet- 
tishly. * Why did he send himself flying like 
a catapult after business that is none of his V 

' By this time he is rather sony, I expect. 
Remember, he had no idea that Miss Ghalla- 
combe was not alone ; she has managed her 
affairs very ill, I think, to-day. Thurlstone 
should have accepted the invite, and then he 
would have had plenty of chances.' 

' And do you not know,' interrupted Poppy, 
' that Lilian herself was not allowed to come 
until the Griffin had made sure that my 
brother would not be here ?' 

* Oh, indeed I Well, in that case there is 
an excuse,' said good-hearted Luffincot. 
' But these stolen interviews of lovers are 
awfully awkward things, you see, for other 
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people. Had we not better turn back and 
leave Harwood to face it all out ? If he has 
chosen to rush into the scrape, I don't see 
why we should too/ 

' I suppose not/ returned Poppy ; ' and 
nothing can save a fuss now, for Jocelyn will 
not ask a favour of Mr. Harwood, I am 
certain/ 

'But, without being asked> he will say 
nothing/ 

*That is not likely, considering all the 
motives which will turn him the other way. 
At all events we had better go back and stop 
Mr. Lancross.' 

Poppy turned as she spoke, and in two steps 
came face to face with Richard. He glanced 
at her and her companion with a jealous look. 
To his eyes — misinterpreting Poppy's crim- 
soned cheeks and LuflSncot's conscious air — 
they seemed to have been saying a good deal 
to each other, or to want to say it. He made 
room in the narrow path for them to pass, but 
both stood still, and then he passed them. 

' Where are you going, Mr. Lancross V 
Poppy cried, a little excitedly. 

' I have been all over the garden, searching 
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for Davenant/ said Richard carelessly. * Have 
you seen him anywhere V 

' No/ returned Luffincot. 

' Oh, then I'll go on to the sands ! I shall 
find him there, no doubt.' 

' Had you not better come back with us 1' 
said Poppy, lifting her long lashes in a plead- 
ing look. 'I think I saw Mr. Davenant 
lounging on the grass, smoking a cigar.' 

' That was ten minutes ago,' replied Richard 
in a short tone. 

The ' us ' in Poppy's speech had annoyed 
him; and, moreover, he was angry that he 
should have searched for her through the 
garden vainly, while she had xnanaged to liet 
Luffincot overtake her at once. 

^ Oh no, not ten, not five minutes ago !' said 
Poppy. ' Won't you come 1' 

* No, thanks. I think it is safer to go on 
to the sands. So you have not found Lilian. 
Perhaps Davenant is hunting her up; and 
perhaps I, in my chase for him, shall find 
some fair lady too. It seems the fashion to 
hunt after one person and find another,' re- 
marked Richard, lifting his hat slightly 
above his handsome, angry face. 
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In another instant he had turned the angle 
of the leafy walk and vanished. 

* There will be a lively tableau vivant in a 
minute,' said Luffincot. ' We may as well go 
back and " assist ^ at it, as the French say.' 

'Ill do nothing of the kindl' exclaimed 
Poppy. ' Everything is horribly provoking 
to-day. And why did you run after me, Mr. 
Luffincot ? I should have gone on and joined 
Lilian if you had not come.' 

* I thought I could save you some trouble,' 
said Luffincot; 'but I am always in the 
wrong. Yet I do wish, Poppy * 

'And I wish you would not call me 
*' Poppy I" ' she cried. ' I am not aware that 
I have ever given you leave to do so. It is 
a name that only my mother and brother have 
a right to call me.' 

' I beg your pardon, Miss Saterleigh. But 
there was a time when you were not so very 
angry at my venturing to use the name 
Poppy — ^the fittest name for you that was 
ever imagined — ^the loveliest, most briUiant 
flower of the field ' 

* How can you be so silly 1' said Poppy, 
stopping him m mid career. ' I thought we 
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had agreed that you were to be sensible for 
the future.' 

'I throw sense to the winds/ declared 
LuflSncot, ^ when I see your face. Away from 
you, T am not altogether a fool.' 

^ I am rather sorry for you/ returned 
Poppy, half incHned to laugh, yet holding 
herself gravely ; * but you really must not 
talk any more nonsense to me.' 

' Are you engaged, then 1' asked Luffincot, 
with a huge sigh. 'Don't be angry at my 
venturing on the question. When one's head 
is on the block, itis a relief when the axe falls.' 

' There is no axe to fall.' And, echoing 
the sigh. Poppy threw herself a little wearily 
into a garden-seat. 

After a moment's hesitation, Luffincot took 
a place beside her. 

' I wish — — ' he began, and stopped 

' Well ?' said Poppy, looking up from the 
gravel, on which with the point of her parasol 
she was pursuing the path of a green beetle. 

' Yes ; but you stopped me just now/ said 
Luffincot. 

' And now I am asking you to go on. I 
hope he won't fly away.' 
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' Who ? What V demanded her bewildered 
admirer. 

' That green beetle. I have laid a bet on 
him, and a wish. I shall pay myself a pair 
of gloves if I win.' 

^ What is your bet ? Make it with me, and 
111 pay you the gloves.* 

' Well, then, my bet is that you are going 
to talk about Bichard Lancross, and that the 
beetle will not reach that pebble before we 
quarrel over him.' 

* Right,' said LuflSncot. ' I am going to 
talk of him, and I dare say you will be 

' Well, never mind,' returned Poppy, with 
a shadow of pain on her bright face. ^ Go 
on — I will not quarrel with you. Ill let you 
win the bet ; that will be something new. 
What is your great wish with regard to Mr. 
Lancross V 

But Luffincot did not answer. His eyes 
were bent on the ground, and there was 
trouble on every line of his young> honest 
face. 

* I am afraid to let you know what people 
are saying,' he began. 
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' I don't want to know 1 I care nothing 
for Mrs. Grundy/ said Poppy defiantly. 

' Yes ; but still I wish you would protect 
yourself more from idle tongues. Lancross 
is a man who — who is said never to be in 
earnest in his attentions ' 

' Another word and we shall quarrel/ said 
Poppy. 'And the beetle is nearly at the 
pebble.' 

' But you see, if instead of riding with him 
alone, you went out more with your brother, 
or your mother, people would not ^ 

* What a glorious view T broke in a sweet 
voice, falling on them from the path above. 
' The sea is sublime to-day. That majestic 
swell rolhng in from the Atlantic has a sound 
so full of strength and glory that our puny 

lives seem to fade Oh dear, what a 

dreadful little animal my dog is 1 He is gone 
again, and I am afraid * 

The rest was lost among the foliage and 
flowers, as the speaker and her companion 
passed on. 

' That's mamma,' said Poppy. 

'And Colonel Lammager with her,' said 
Luffincot. 
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In another moment both appeared in sight, 
Lady Saterleigh leaning on the Colonel's 
arm, and his hand pressed on hers. He with- 
drew it hastily, with a little twitch catching 
the muscles of his ancient and battered 
countenance, as his eyes caught the gleam of 
Poppy's dress ; but Lady Saterleigh was quite 
immoved. 

* Poppy, my love, have you seen Flip V she 
said. 'The horrid little creature has run 
away.' 

Poppy said ' No ' laconically. Lieutenant 
Luffincot looked somewhat sheepish, and 
stood up as his Colonel passed. 

* I hope the poor little darling won't be 
hurt,' continued Lady Saterleigh. ' The 
Colonel and I are going to search for him.' 

' How is it you young people are not gone 
with the rest V asked the Colonel ' All but 
the elders are off to see some ruins some- 
where.' 

He did not wait for an answer, for Lady 
Saterleigh's pale green brocade trailed on- 
wards softly, and he followed it in obedient 
haste. 

Luffincot looked after them witliout a 
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word, and Poppy, silent also, drew absurd 
profiles of Colonel Lamnaager on the gravel 
with the point of her parasol. 

* That will be a match/ thought Luffincot. 
* And this is half the reason why Thurlstone 
does just as he pleases with that old boy the 
Colonel. And yet he is quite blind to the 
truth.' 

He said not a word naore to Poppy about 
guarding herself beneath her mother's wing. 
The bird who is preparing for a new nest 
cares little for the fledglings she nursed in the 
old one. 

Poppy* was the first to break the silence. 

' You must not think Jocelyn is careless of 
me,' she said. * I can never tell you what a 
generous good brother he is. I do beheve he 
would die rather than I should be hurt in any 
way.' ShQ flushed, and her eyes filled with 
tears ; she bent forward to hide them. 

' If I were your brother,' began Lufiincot. 

' Stop ! I won't hear a word 1 Jocelyn is 
worried just now. When things are right for 
him, why, then he'll make things right for 
me.' 

^ So Lancross has not proposed to her 1' 
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thought Luffincot, a curious satisfaction 
miiiglingin his mind with a grim desire to 
call the happy careless Sichard to account. 

'You are not angry, I hope, at what I 
have said ? I know I ought not to venture 
on advice, but you see I care for you/ said 
poor Luffincot, 'and so I cannot help 
speaking/ 

'Ah, there, I have lost my wishT ex- 
claimed Poppy. ' The beetle has opened his 
lazy wings and flown away. Well, you have 
won your bet. He never reached the pebble, 
and we did not quarrel' 

' I'm glad of that ; but I do not care about 
winning the bet. I'll let you off if you will 
tell me what your wish was.* 

To Luffincot's intense dismay Poppy for 
answer let her beautiful face droop forward 
upon her hands, and tears came trickling 
silently through her white fingers. 

* Don't — don't cry. Poppy,' he said, his own 
good-natured face beginning to quiver in 
sympathy. ' I am a brute for saying a word 
to you about the fellow. There — say you for- 
give me ;' and he tried to take her hand down 
from her burning cheeks. 
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' Oh, let me be I' cried Poppy, resisting the 
effort. ' Let me alone ; I shall be better 
presently/ 

' Can I do anything for you ? Shall I fetch 
you some water? You are breaking my 
heart I' cried poor LuflSncot, longing to take 
her in his arms and soothe her, longing to 
shelter her on his honest heart agamst dis- 
honest love and all its cruelty. 

' Yes, yes, fetch me some water !' sobbed 
Poppy. 

And even as she spoke he was gone, speed- 
ing up the steep path, and crashing in among 
the shrubs at his very swiftest pace. 

Then a great silence fell around Poppy, 
broken only by the soft full rush of the waves 
as they swept in upon the beach below. And 
this sound had a measured musical strength 
which helped to calm her ; thus gradually the 
passion of grief subsided, and she sat silent, 
brooding over the fear of her own heart, 
with hands clasped and eyes fixed stead- 
fastly on the shining sea spread out at her 
feet. 

Except for the wild sea-birds which 
whirled to and fro over the in-coming waves, 
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no living creature was in sight, and the vast 
clear solitude of sea and sky seemed quiver- 
ing with the awe of a sublime silence. 

In the hush and expectancy of this won- 
derM peace Poppy sat, her light, bright, 
quick nature shadowed by thick clouds of 
coming fancies,strangely dark and foreboding. 

* Why do they all warn me/ she said to 
herself impatiently, ' as if I were playing 
with a snake or a tiger ? It is wickedly un- 
just. Richard loves me — yes, and I love 
him.' She lifted her eyes to the clear blue 
sky, and gazed far away into the very depths 
of the azure. ' Yes, I love him better than 
anything on the earth or above the earth. 
He is my all, my world, my life ; and I will 
listen to no voice that speaks against him, 
were it the dearest that ever yet uttered the 
breath of words. Ah, here comes poor Luf- 
fincot in headlong haste !' 

And Poppy started up to meet him ; but 
it was Lilian who ran towards her, with face 
amazed and white, and caught her by the wrist. 
* Come down to the sands, Poppy, I en- 
treat you I My cousin Kichard is angry ; he 
is quarrelling with your brother.' 

VOL. IL 




CHAPTER III. 

JN the mercantile mind there lurks a 
curious hatred and distrust of idle 
men generally, but of idle military 
men particularly. Justly or unjustly, these 
are looked upon with a suspicion, partly 
jealoua, partly contemptuous, -which at times 
breaks through the crust of politeness and 
leads to results the reverse of civilised. 

Neither Richard Lancross nor his -wealthy 
partner was quite -without the latent feeling 
of dislike to men of a profession more glitter- 
ing and sho-wy than their own. But in "the 
West of England the Army is popular, and 
men are too scarce and too valuable to be 
ignored because they wear red coats and risk 
-their lives for small pay. Hence, with some 
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little trepidation on the part of heads of 
famihes, a warmer welcome is extended in the 
West to the military element in society than 
it meets with in the cautious North ; and 
Richard Lancross and Edgar Davenant, in 
common with many other young men in sober 
apparel, had to join in that welcome in spite 
of their natural distrust. 

Jealousy is a potent feeling, and, although 
Kichard's nature was so light and cold that, 
like a glass, it reflected all things, and caught 
the breath of all passion, and felt none, yet it 
could and did flame a little in that fire which 
Solomon has said bumeth for ever. 

He had told himself a dozen times that he 
was only flirting with Poppy ; but then his 
flirtation was pleasant, and he did not choose 
to be interfered with by tailors' hacks from 
the garrison. This was what he said to him- 
self, as he walked on swiftly, with fiery 
currents of wrath running through his veins, 
making his heart beat with an odd loud- 
ness. 

' Why, Davenant, what are you doing down 
here V he cried, as he came suddenly &ce to 
&ce with his friend. 
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' I've been having a meditative cigar/ said 
Edgar, ' and now I am going home.' 

' Home ! Why, you must be famished \ 
Come and replenish first, at all events/ 

* No, Dick, I won't stay. I had better not,*^ 
said Edgar. * I can't meet Thurlstone.' 

* Neither will you. The fellow is not here. 
And I wish I could say the same of the rest 
of his cool lot. I don't like any of them.' 

* Nor I,' returned Edgar. * See here, Dick 
— I have something to tell you. People have 
been saying that there is a coolness between 
me and your cousin, have they not V 

' Yes,' said Richard shortly. ' But I never 
listen to those things.' 

* It is true, Dick — more than true. Your 
cousin and I are parted ; and Thurlstone is 
the man who has parted us. I am not be- 
traying her confidence in telling you, for it is- 
a secret which all the world will know soon. 
I saw her with him on the beach. They 
were walking together, he with his arm 
round her.' 

If Edgar Davenant could not quite control 
his voice or keep his lips steady, these were 
the only signs of agitation that betrayed hia 
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feelings ; but Richard, on the contrary, flushed 
red, and then grew ghastly white. 

* I can't believe it/ he said, grasping his 
friend's arm with sudden tightness. * You and 
Lilian parted, and by Thurlstone 1 Axe all 
the girls mad ? But of course you won't have 
it — you won't allow it ?' 

' Since your cousin prefers Captain Thurl- 
stone to me, there is an end of the implied 
engagement between us,' answered Edgar, 
*and I have no right to interfere. She is 
certainly free to do as she pleases.' 

But for the suppressed pain and anguish 
that spoke in Edgar's voice, Richard would 
have been surprised at these words ; now he 
saw that they were the mere forced expres- 
sion of his hurt pride. 

He could find no speech at that moment 
meet for his own confused feelings. For 
years he had looked on Lilian as Edgar's 
future wife ; it was just that cementing of 
family ties which would keep their partner- 
ship firm. If Edgar had had a sister, he 
would have married her long ago ; but having 
none, he looked on Lilian's marriage as the 
next best thing that could happen for him. 
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Before Captain Challacombe's second mar- 
riage he and Lilian had been as brother and 
sister, and their cousinship still, owing to her 
loneliness at home, was a far nearer and 
dearer relationship to them than cousinship 
usually is. Thus many feelings in him were 
hurt by the news just conveyed to him, and 
that little touch qf selfish fear was added to 
them which always shook him the most. In 
his secret heart he knew that he would never 
have crept into the great firm of Davenant 
and Son and been endowed with a share in 
its wealth but for Edgar's love for Lilian. 
Now who could tell how long the friendship 
would last. Marrying some other lady — not 
Lilian — woul d naturally lead to Edgar's placing 
her relatives in the firm, and there would be 
a conspiracy to get rid of him. In his cold, 
calculating way he saw it all looming ahead of 
him painfully, and his heart shook in his breast. 
His many brothers and sisters poor and 
dependent on him, his mother trustful of his 
kindness — all swam before his eyes like 
people clinging to a wreck, and he cursed 
Thurlstone's handsome face as he had never 
cursed man before. . 
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' By Jove, the fellow shall not ruin me if 
I can stop him !' he cried mentally. * I have 
some influence over Lilian yet. Ill put her 
selfish conduct, her heartless fickleness, in 
their right hght before her. Where did you 
see this military swaggerer with my cousin V 
he said to Edgar in a bitter tone. 

' There, round that point where the rocks 
jut out into the sea, where there lies a very 
secluded little beach. What are you going 
to do, Dick r Edgar added hurriedly. 

' I am going to fetch Lilian. The man has 
no right to compromise her in this way, and 
so I shall let him know. It is a deuced un- 
gentlemanly way of going on.' 

* I am quite of your opinion as to that,* 
Edgar answered. 

* Look here, old fellow — will you drive 
LiHan home if I bring her up the road?' 
continued Richard hurriedly. * This nonsen- 
sical affair won't go on, you know. Her father 
won t have it — ^nor any of the family, including 
myself. But we'll get her out of it quietly.' 

* I will drive her home certainly, if she 
will go with me,' responded his friend calmly 
— *a thing I doubt.' 
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* I'll manage it/ answered Richard, hurry- 
ing away across the sands with a'sort of fury 
on him which made him blind to the height 
of the tide and the narrowness of the path. 

Up many a narrow channel, between rocks 
and boulders, the green water crept and 
curled, while over the smoother sands it 
swept and rolled without a break. Still 
Richard ran on, springing from rock to rock 
when the tide barred his progress, till the 
sharp point of land was met which formed an 
arm of the little bay it held within it. Nearly 
up to the edge of this the waves rolled ; but 
in the long sweep back of the sea it was 
possible for a swift runner to escape the surf 
and pass safely round the point. Failing to 
do this, the only other way possible was to 
climb the ridge of rocks, and descend on 
the other side. This would have been slow 
and difficult work, so Richard preferred the 
run, and, after waiting a moment or two for 
the rush back of a huge wave, he dashed for- 
ward between the wall of sea and the wall of 
rock. 

At the same instant a man on the other 
side of the point, having made up his mind 
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to do precisely the same thing, rushed for- 
ward also ; and thus, on one of the narrowest 
paths that could have been devised by nature, 
Thurlstone and Richard met. 

Both stopped involuntarily for a second, 
And then the tide, which stays for no man, 
rushed in upon their path, and Thurlstone, 
springing at a rock above, clutched it, and 
«wung upwards and let the wave pass under 
his feet; but Richard, not being so ready, 
got a drenching, and grew the angrier for it. 

' Why the deuce did you stop me ?' he 
said, shouting over his shoulder to Thurlstone 
AS he passed on. 

In another instant he came in sight of 
Lilian and Harwood standing together at 
the edge of the waves. Wiping the spray 
from his face, and shaking it from his arms 
And shoulders, Richard strode towards them 
in a very black humour. 

' I hope you have given trouble enough to 
your friends to-day, Lilian,' he said. * It is 
not very polite, to say the least of it, to leave 
your own party in this way in order to 
saunter about alone with a gentleman not ap- 
proved of by your parents.' 
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At the first word he spoke, Harwood 
drew back several paces, and Lilian, pale and 
startled, with lips apart, looked piteously in 
Richard's face. 

' I am sorry you are vexed,' she said. ' I 
should have come back earlier, but the tide 
stopped me.' 

* That's a foolish fib,' returned Bichard^ 
with a hard laugh. 'Why not say at once 
that you preferred to remain here with 
Captain Thurlstone, and that you are utterly 
regardless of appearances ? I shall tell your 
father and mother with whom I found you.' 

* You have no right to speak to me in thi& 
way 1' exclaimed Lilian. 

' And I say I have the right ! And I tell 
you, you are acting selfishly and indiscreetly 
into the bargain. It will be a pleasant thing 
for your father and myself to defend you 
against slanderous tongues, will it not ?' 

'I am Miss Challacombe's rightful de- 
fender if she needs defence, which I deny,' 
said Thurlstone, his voice, clear, calm, and 
incisive, breaking on them suddenly. * And 
whatever you may have to say to your cousin,. 
Mr. Lancross, had better be said to me. 
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Your remarks appear to me to be scarcely fit 
for her ear.' 

*Very well,' returned Richard, the blood 
rushing to his face, and then as swiftly leav* 
ing it, * I will have a talk with you by-and-by^ 
Captain Thurlstone.' 

* As you please,' said the other. * Lilian^ 
I have been round the point, as I proposed, 
to see if it was safe, and I find that the tide 
is on the ebb, and that you will be able to 
pass in a minute or two. Indeed you can do 
it now if you will let me carry you.' 

* In that case my cousin would trust herself 
to me,' interposed Richard, laying his hand 
on Lihan's arm' and drawing her towarda 
him. 

* A wave nearly knocked you down just 
now,' returned Thurlstone, 'and you had 
hard work to save yourself; I will not risk 
Lilian to your care.' 

* I will go with Mr. Harwood,' interposed 
Lihan hurriedly, hoping that by choosing a 
third party she would avert a quarrel. 

She only made matters worse. 
*With no one but me,' said Thurlstone 
quietly. 
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* And why with you V cried Richard in a 
voice of rage, all his self-control fast leaving 
him. 

Harwood laid a hand upon his shoulder. 

* Lancross/ he said, * come with me — I 
have a word to say to you.' 

Richard allowed himself to be drawn 
away, but he held a quivering hand towards 
Thurlstone. 

' This is not finished,' he cried. 

* All right,' said Thurlstone, with cool ease. 
* LiUan, are you ready V 

She was eager now to get him away from 
Richard's presence. She caught at his arm 
and hurried him towards the point, and, the 
tide having turned, there was just room for 
them to pass between surf and rock. Thurl- 
stone having to lift her only once out of the 
water's reach. As he set her down she felt 
the strain of his arms holding her for an 
instant tightly ; then he took both her hands 
in his. 

'You have a fawn's nature/ he said, his 
eyes looking a Utile sadly into hers. ' You 
could easily be frightened and hunted to 
death. Poor little lily ! Do not fear any 
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tongues to-day ; to-morrow all the world 
shall know you are to be my wife. You are 
not afraid to go back, are you V 

' No/ she answered, * still clinging to him. 
* I will find my father, and tell him you are 
coming this evening.' 

' To ask for his best treasure,' said Thurl- 
stone gaily. ' Good-bye, darling, till then. I 
wish I could take you back in face of 
them all, but, having just quarrelled with the 
host, it would be rather awkward to join his 
party.' 

'But the quarrel is over,' said Lilian 
anxiously. 

' Oh yes, unless your fiery cousin picks it 
up again 1' 

With this assurance she had to be content, 
and Thurlstone smiling, watched her as she 
took a step or two across the sands ; then he 
waved his hand and vanished round the jut- 
ting point of rocks. The moment he was 
gone her heart fell ; she ran back and called 
him, but her voice was lost in the roar of 
waters. 

* Oh, why is he gone back ? Kichard 
will quarrel again. And Jocelyn does not* 
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understand his quick passionate tem- 
per/ 

There are times when a sudden horror falls 
unaccountably upon us ; it seems unreasonable 
or too great for the cause from which it 
springs, and yet it will not pass away for all 
the logic we can bring against it. Such a 
fear fell now upon Lilian. It was like the 
horror of a great darkness, and, springing 
forward blindly, she made a vain effort to 
follow her lover's steps ; but the rush and 
roar of the waves deterred her — she feared 
to take the path alone. Then she turned to 
the wall of rocks and chmbed the ridge high 
enough to look over, and saw Thurlstone 
standing by himself, upright and rigid as 
iron, and Harwood holding back Richard 
Lancross, whose hands were clenched and 
voice raised in fiiry. 

Almost fainting with terror, Lilian released 
Tier grasp of the rock, and in an anguish of 
entreaty called aloud on her cousin's name 
and then on her lover's. The men neither 
«aw nor heard her. She might as well have 
shrieked out to the wind and waves. Per- 
•ceiving this, and recognising the impossibility 
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of surmounting the barrier of rocks, Lilian 
felt for a moment bewildered and helpless. 
She hid her eyes, fearing to see a blow, and 
then suddenly she bethought her of Poppy's 
brave spirit, and rapidly as a frightened bird 
43he sped away in search of her. 




CHAPTER IV. 



3CI10SS the glistening aands, heavy 
and wet "with the retreating sea,. 
I ' Lilian and Poppy ran, with hearts 
beating fast and faces full of fear and 
trouble. 

A quarrel between men has a strength and 
fire in it before which most women quail; 
and when the men are near and dear, there 
is a terror added which beats down before it 
all conventionalities, and flings off all the 
bindings with which society clothes and hides 
its poor human nature. 

With eyes fixed on the great wall of rocks 
running out into the waves, Thurlstone'a 
sister and his love hurried onwardsj one 
thinking only of him, the other having her 
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heart torn by conflicting fears. Voices from 
gay, careless groups returning to the gardens, 
called to the girls from cliff and scaur, but 
they neither turned their heads nor answered. 
'Is the tide low enough? Can we get 
round the point ?' asked Poppy, gasping for 
breath as she hurried on. 

* If not, by helping each other, we can 
climb the rocks,' said Lilian. ' They cannot 
quarrel before us. Poppy. Our presence alone 
will make peace at once.' 

' Our best plan will be to quarrel with them 
both on our own account,' returned Poppy. 
' They will have to unite then in pacifying 
you and me. I intend to be frightfully angiy. 
Quarrelling like two schoolboys — it is dis- 
graceful 1 And I shall tell Jocelyn so.' 

' You will do nothing of the kind. Poppy. 
My cousin was very rude, both to him and 
me. Your brother is not to blame ; it is 
Bichard who is in fault.' 

* I can't believe that, Lily. Jocelyn is not 
free of blame, I am certain. I know he keeps 
his temper up to a certain point, but then he 
loses it suddenly, and with it all his self- 
controL H^e is not a lamb then, I assure you.' 

VOL. IL 4 
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' I think you might find something better to 
do than to speak ill of your brother at such a 
time as this 1' exclaimed LiUan, giving Poppy 
one glance of angr, wonder. 

* I am not speaking ill of him ; I am only 
saying I am sure the quarrel is of his own 
seeking. I know his hot temper, Lilian, and 
you don't. You must allow, surely, that I 
know my own brother better than you do.' 

' I don't allow anything of the kind. I am 
certain that Jocelyn has done all that is right, 
and that it is Richard who has forced a 
dispute on him. I am fully acquainted with 
Richard's character and temper, and I assure 
you. Poppy, he is not a lamb — there is much 
more of the fox in him.' 

' I am astonished at you, Lilian 1' exclaimed 
Poppy, with flashing eyes. * I give you back 
your own words now. I think you might 
find something better to do than to abuse 
your cousin.' 

Lilian's answer died on her lips, for she 
and Poppy were at the point now, and there 
was Thurlstone facing them, and barring their 
way. 

^ What is the matter V he said, smiling on 
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them both, and by some subtle means turning 
them back on the path they had come. * You 
look oddly, both of you. Surely you two have 
not been quarrelling !' 

* Oh, no r cried Poppy. 

* Oh, no I' echoed Lilian. 

Miss Challacombe felt frightfully guilty and 
ashamed, and almost wished the next wave 
might cover her out of Jocelyn's sight. His 
eyes were on her, seeming to search her spirit 
through, and there was an odd smile on his 
lips. 

' Upon my word, I don't believe either 
of you,' he said in a light, jesting tone. 
' I have a very grave suspicion in my mind 
that I came up just in time to stop a 
battle.' 

* Oh, no, I assure you !' said Lilian, grow- 
ing crimson. * Poppy and I are very good 
friends.' 

' Very good friends,' echoed Poppy ; ' but 
friends may have a difference of opinion some- 
times.' 

' Ah, I thought so r resumed Thurlstone. 
' I am sure you were on the edge of a fight, 
Poppy; and I arrived exactly at the right 

4—2 
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moment to stop you from " going in." Now 
own I did.' 

' I will own nothing of the kind !' cried 
Poppy angrily. * And I hate slang/ 

Her brother burst into a laugh, and took 
her hand on his arm. 

' She is a good fighter, Lilian/ he said, still 
carrying on his jesting tone. ' I am afraid 
you would have got the worst of it. You 
may feel very thankful you had such an op- 
portune reinforcement in my arrival. But I 
must really give you a lecture. It is sadly 
naughty in young ladies to quarrel, is it 
notr 

* We came to stop you and Richard Lan- 
cross from quarrelling/ blurted out Poppy, 
dragging away her hand in a rage. 

* Oh, come, I admire that I' exclaimed her 
brother. * I think the fact runs in quite 
another line. It is I who have stopped a 
quarrel.' 

He laughed provokingly ; and yet all the 
while his eyes sought Lilian's anxiously, and 
when he caught her hand he held it with a 
clinging, throbbing pressure which betrayed 
some feeling his laughing words hid. She 
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looked into his face with one quick, eager 
glance, and felt sure that there was some 
anger or grief hidden behind this mockery. 

* You heard what Poppy said ? It is true 
that we came here, fearing that you and 
Richard ' 

* And fell out by the way, like most peace- 
makers r laughed Thurlstone. ' Take care 
that you do not quarrel again when I am 
gone. I am off now ; I am taking a message 
for Harwood, and must be quick about it.* 

He put Lilian's hand playfully in Poppy's 
as he spoke, and held them thus within his 
own for a moment. 

*Have I made peace?' he said, looking 
down on them both, and laughing. 'Will 
you kiss and be friends — always friends — ^you 
two?' 

' You great goose T said Poppy ; ' we are 
angry only with you, not with each other.' 
We shall turn and rend you in a moment if 
you don't cease this nonsense 1' 

* You are not angry, Lilian ?' Thurlstone 
interrogated, looking over his shoulder with a 
last smile as he walked on quickly. 

She smiled back, and watched him with a 
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curious expectancy and fear upon her of whicli 
she could not speak. 

Poppy burst into a laugh. 

*He has turned the tables on us completely/ 
she said, ' and he has been perfectly impene- 
trable himself; 

* Something has happened, Poppy — I feel 
sure of it.' 

^ Oh, nonsense I Nothing has happened. 
Jocelyn was full of his fun and chaff. He 
will tease you dreadfully now about this little 
bickering of ours ; and mind you don't pay 
him the compliment of confessing what it was 
about.' 

* See — he has passed my mother without a 
word, yet now he is stopping to speak to your 
mother !' 

' What a wonder,' laughed Poppy, ' that a 
man should stop and speak to his mother T 

^ Oh, don't laugh, Poppy I I feel so 
strangely nervous !' 

^ Then in that case come back boldly and 
dispel your fears. Let us go round the point, 
and see that Kichard is safe and sound.' 

Lilian looked back wistfully, and a slight 
sensation of surprise touched her when she 
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noted the long stretch of sands that lay be- 
tween her and the ridge of rocks which shut 
out the next bay from view. 

* How fast we have walked I' she said 

* How fast Jocelyn walked, you mean I I 
had no idea he was hurrying us along at such 
a pace.' 

A shade of deeper disquiet passed over 
Ldlian's face. Why had he been in such 
haste, not stopping an instant for all his 
laughter and light words 1 

' It is a long way, but I will go back and 
round the point, Poppy, if you will,' she said, 
dropping her voice involuntarily to a tone of 
fear. 

* What a coward you are ! I shall enjoy 
going, but we can't manage it now. There 
is mamma beckoning frantically with all her 
might; and here is Mr. Luffincot charging 
down upon us too, as her messenger, I sup- 
pose. But it will be of no use. I promised 
to drive home with your cousin, and I mean 
to do it.' 

Lilian did not answer ; she hurried onwards 
till she came within speaking distance of the 
tall lieutenant, and then she stopped suddenly. 
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* Is anything the matter 1' she asked 
quickly. 

* Nothing at all/ returned Luffincot in the 
most cheerful manner — * only every one is 
going home, and Lady Saterleigh begged me 
to hurry her daughter's movements.' 

*Why, we have been walking like the 
Flying Dutchman 1' said Poppy. * It is quite 
impossible for me to increase my speed.' 

She looked back over the long waste of 
sands, wondering a little angrily why Richard 
delayed so long to follow them. All was 
blank along the shore. The beach lay shining 
in the sun, void of all things living, except here 
and there a solitary gull, or a flock of little 
sanderlings whirling to and fro, with wings 
flashing into silver in the light, and turning 
into shadows as they touched the darkness of 
rock or wave. A sudden listlessness fell on 
Poppy's bright manner. 

* I am quite sure there is a fuss going on 
about nothing/ she said, * only you do not 
Uke to own it.' 

Then, by a quick movement, and a little 
gesture towards Lilian, she made Luffincot 
understand that she feared some disagreeable 
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scene awaited her companion for her delin- 
quency in meeting Jocelyn. 

* Nothing of the kind, I assure you/ said 
Luffincot, growing more and more cheerful. 
' Everybody is as pleasant as possible. It has 
been a delightful pic-nic. I have enjoyed it 
immensely. Have not you ?* 

* Yes — ^the first part of the day/ returned 
Poppy ungraciously. ' But now I am tired.' 

' I was surprised to find you gone when I 
got back/ continued Luffincot, lowering his 
voice. ' But I was glad my carafe of water 
was not needed. You are all right now, I 
hope? 

* Oh, yes I I ran off on a fool's errand to 
stop a quarrel which did not exist between 
my brother and Mr. Lancross.' 

' Did you X said Luffincot, stooping to pick 
up a dead star-fish. ' What curious animals 
these are !' 

' Do you call a fish an animal T asked 
ignorant Poppy, with a Ught laugh. 

' Has my cousin come back to the pavilion 
by some other road, Mr. Luffincot?' said 
Lilian, her eyes on his face. 

He dropped the star-fish, and, stocking. 
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held in a rocky basin at their feet. 

' Fish, flesh, or fowl, it is an ugly beast,' 
said LufBncot, ' and horribly flabby. I beg 
your pardon, Miss Challacombe. I — I really 
don't know — I mean — I believe he is wander- 
ing round somewhere enjoying the scenery 
with Harwood.' 

' I am sure he is not,' cried Poppy indig- 
nantly, ' for he promised to drive me home in 
his Stanhope, with as many of his small 
brothers on the back seat as it would hold.' 

^ Oh, well — ^yes — in that case — I dare say — ' 
responded Luffincot, plunging about helplessly 
for words. 

* You dare say what ?' Poppy interposed 
impatiently. 

* Harwood will bring him, you see, if he 
can — that's what I mean.' 

Poppy gave the slightest possible shrug to 
her pretty shoulders, and then glanced at 
Lilian with a look plainly deprecative of Mr. 
liuflfincot's mental powers. LiUan was ex- 
tremely pale, and her eyes were dark with a 
vague fear. 

'You are so explicit that you are quite 
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alarming Miss Challacoinbe/ observed Poppy 
with her chin lifted slightly. 

Poor Luffincot was used to her pretty con- 
tempt, and ought not to have been over- 
whelmed by it ; but he seemed so now, for he 
stood quite still and flushed to the brow. 

' I am so sorry, Miss Challacombe, if I 
have said anything to — ^to alarm you, when 
there is not the slightest need. I am such a 
blundering fellow/ concluded Luflincot, turn- 
ing to Poppy — for Lihan, scarcely heeding 
him, had walked on swiftly. 

* Is there anything wrong with Lilian's 
people?* asked Poppy, with raised brows. 
* You can tell me now. I expect the step- 
mamma is ready to devour her.' 

' No, she is perfectly delightful— quite 
charming,' returned Luffincot. ' Now do tell 
me — ^how did the tableau go off? I would 
give a pony to have seen Harwood's grim face 
when he lighted on Thurlstone. He expected 
to find Miss Challacombe seated on a rock in 
sentimental loneliness, and, lo, she was arm- 
in-arm with his rival I There was a tableau 
for him without the slow music by which he 
could have expressed his feelings in a fitting 
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manner. Poor old Harwood I I have always 
warned him that he had no chance.' 

Perhaps the lieutenant was talking against 
time, for with a troubled eye he measured the 
distance lying still between him and a group 
consisting of Lady Saterleigh, her devoted 
friend the Colonel, Captain Challacombe, and 
one or two more of the elderly people of the 
party. 

* Oh, don't ask me about Mr. Harwood 1' 
Poppy said. * I hate him just at this moment ; 
and I know he does not like Jocelyn.' 

She looked back once more and saw the 
long shadows of the waning day lying on the 
sands, mingled with broad slopes of sunshine, 
and rocks growing gray and sombre-saw, 
too, the glancing lilac and rosy Ught quivering 
on the sea, and the white line of the 
diminished surf flashing, gleaming, changing, 
as it marked the shore — but saw no figures 
against the sky between her and the great 
wall of rock twisting seawards, with black- 
winged cormorants about its shadow. 

' They are not coming,' she said. * They 
can't mean to return this way.* 

'No, of course not,' responded Luffincot, 
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■with cheerful alacrity ; ' they would not think 
of it. Well, Lady Saterleigh, here we are/ 

This was said with great hilarity, as if their 
appearance was quite equal to that of- harle- 
quin and columbine. 

' I am going home directly, Poppy, my love,' 
said Lady Saterleigh. ' I have found Flip, 
the naughty little thing, and I am waiting 
only for you.' 

' But I am not going with you, mamma,' 
returned Poppy, with a little determined air 
about her. 

* Then how are you going, my darUng 1' 
asked Lady Saterleigh, smoothing down her 
dog. 

Poppy glanced around, slightly defiant of 
the prying eyes fixed on her. 

' I am going with Mr. Lancross. He pro- 
ntiised to drive me back with his little 
brothers.' 

There was a brief silence, a curious intent 
silence, in which every ear seemed strained 
for the next sound, and all waited for Lady 
Saterleigh to speak. It was her light, childish 
laugh which broke this strange, attentive 
quietude. 
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* I am 80 nervous this evening/ she said. 
* Now, Flip dear, don't be naughty. You 
make me quite ill/ Her words were foolish, but 
she passed her arm round Poppy fondly, and 
smoothed her hair back from her brow. * Mr. 
Lancross is gone home with young Harwood, 
Poppy. He is not very well, my dear.' 

Poppy looked up and caught a shadow on 
every face ; her own grew slowly white, and, 
taking her mother's arm, she walked away in 
the breathless silence of fear. 




CHAPTER V. 



HAT has happened "? asked Lihan 



'Nothing very bad, my dear,' her 
father answered. ' Bichard has had a sort of 
syncope. He was subject to faintings when a 
boy, you will remember, and now he has an 
attack again rather suddenly. It was the heat 
of the day, no doubt, which caused it. Edgar 
is gone to him, and we are all keeping the 
matter quiet, not to alarm his mother.' 

The explanation seemed simple and correct, 
yet Lilian felt it hid the truth rather than 
told it. She looked up anxiously into Luffin- 
cot's kindly face, and at that instant he placed 
in her hand, unseen, a httle shp of paper. It 
contained a few words written in pencil, and 
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Lilian, drawing away from the crowd, read 
them eagerly. 

' Do not believe anything, or listen to any 
story told you, until you have heard from or 
seen me. I rely on your love, my darling, 
not to heed any tongue that speaks against 

* Your own, devotedly, 

'JOCBLYN ThURLSTONB.* 

LUian crushed the note tightly in her hand, 
and, with eyes dewy with tears, came back to 
her father's side, feeling that now she could 
wait patiently to hear the truth from Jocelyn's 
lips. 

' Speak out, for pity's sake I' Poppy said, as 
she drew her mother away from the crowd. 
^ Do not keep me in suspense.' 

'My dear Poppy,' returned Lady Sater- 
leigh querulously, * why do you suppose that 
I can tell you anything ? I only know what 
Jocelyn has told me. "Lancross is ill," he said, 
'^ and I am going to send his carriage round to 
the other bay. Harwood will drive him home. 
I have to find his mother now, and speak to 
her. Return home yourself at once with 
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Poppy." There, my love — I have repeated 
his words faithfully. Now you know as much 
as I do.' 

With eyes full of fear, Poppy gazed into 
her mother's face and saw that she spoke truly, 
but saw also that, although she might know 
no more than this, she felt and guessed this 
was not all the truth. 

* It is useless to give way to alarm when 
there may be no need,' Lady Saterleigh con- 
tinued, ' especiaUy as we can hear nothing 
further till Jocelyn gets back. He is on horse- 
back. We shall return home as we came, 
with Colonel Lammager. Keep up till then. 
You must not betray too much interest in this 
young man. You have no right to do so — 
you are not engaged to him.' 

This wasa wonderfully wise speech for Lady 
Saterleigh, but it only wrung tear, from 
Poppy, and filled her heart with impatience 
and anger. 

* No right 1' she cried. * I care nothing for 
that I Where is Jocelyn ? I must and will 
see him now, and hear the truth.' 

* Jocelyn is gone/ returned her mother, 
' and Mr. Luffincot is following him. Kestrain 
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yourself, Poppy — here is Colonel Lammager. 
It is very painful for me, when you let the 
world see how foolish you are.' 

* Will you take my arm to assist you ?' said 
the gallant Colonel. * These rocks are very 
steep. The carriage is waiting for us.' 

Very sensibly and poUtely he ignored 
Poppy's tears, and during that painful drive 
home bestowed all his attentions on her 
mother. Jocelyn was not at the house when 
they reached it, but he had been there, and 
left a message that he should not be home to 
dinner. 

Poppy chafed and wept till brain and heart 
were both fevered ; and, lastly, in passionate 
disobedience to her mother's wish, she 
despatched a servant with a letter to Richard 
Lancross. It seemed an age to the poor, im- 
patient, unhappy girl till her messenger 
returned. The answer he brought was by 
word of mouth — Mr. Lancross was not well 
enough to write, and Mrs. Lancross begged 
to thank Lady and Miss Saterleigh for their 
kind inquiries about her son. 

' I told you it was an imprudent thing — I 
begged you not to do it,' said Lady Sater- 
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leigh. ^A message from me was quite 
enough, especially as we are still in the dark 
and suspect some cause for this illness/ 

'Of what use is it to be prudent nowl' 
cried Poppy bitterly. ' It is too late, and I 
will not be held back. I shall send a letter 
again to-morrow to ask for him.' 

* When you get no answer, Poppy ?* 

* He is too ill,' said the girl, her great dark 
eyes filling with dreary pain. * He would have 
written if he could. He loves me dearly — he 
has said so many times.' 

* And what is that worth, if he has not 
asked you to be his wife ? I count it for no- 
thing since he has not spoken to me,' remarked 
Lady Saterleigh, that sudden worldly wisdom 
coming to her which sharpened all her being 
at times, and broke through her light care- 
lessness with startling effect. *You ought 
not to allow young men to talk to you in that 
way.' 

For answer Poppy flung herself down upon 
a couch and burst into bitter tears. 

* You give me no help, mamma — no com- 
fort ! Of what use are reproaches now ?' she 
sobbed. *And Kichard will speak to you 
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directly I ask him — I am certain of that. 
What does his love mean if it does not mean 
marriage ?' 

' Idle, selfish pastime for himself/ said her 
mother pitilessly. *You have amused and 
pleased and flattered him for a time ; now he 
is tired of it and will drop the game.' 

* Don't — don't say such cruel, dreadful 
things 1' the girl cried, with her hands to her 
ears to shut out the sounds that stung her. 
* Only to-day he said he loved me — he did 
indeed, mamma/ 

' Then in that case Jocelyn or I had better 
speak to him.' 

' No, no 1 To force him to a declaration ? 
No, that would kill me ! Wait, and he will 
speak himself.' 

* I fear not. Colonel Lammager tells me 
that the partnership young Lancross holds in 
the Davenant firm is a precarious one — held, 
in fact, at Davenant's pleasure. So it is not 
likely he will offend him by proposing to you 
— the sister of the man whom Miss Challa- 
combe has preferred to himself.' 

* You always find something unpleasant to 
say, mamma,' Poppy cried. *JAnd who but 
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you would heed anything said by that absurd 
old Colonel V 

' He is neither absurd nor old/ returned 
Lady Saterleigh, with some heat. * And you, 
Poppy, I am sorry to say, have always been 
wilful and perverse ; and, if I give you a word 
of advice, you quarrel with me. Now I 
warn you that, unless you cease at once to 
hold any communication with young Lan- 
cross, you will stumble into a pitfall and drag 
your brother after you.' 

Poppy closed her lips tightly to hold back 
the passionate misery ready to break forth in 
words, and then hid her flushed face in sUent 
bitterness on the cushion of the couch. 

With a little sigh Lady Saterleigh looked 
at her for a moment, and then took FHp upon 
her lap and comforted herself by apostro- 
phising that faithful friend. 

' Ah, Flip, you and I know the world ! 
Young people make themselves miserable, 
and the old have miseries made for them. 
One weeps and wails, and the other strives to 
be cheerful. Which is the wiser. Flip, my 
pet?' 

And thus the evening passed away in a 
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sort of fretful fever, in which the slow hours, 
as they sank beneath the long stretch of 
reddened sky, seemed, hke the prophetic 
scroll, to be full of woe and threatening. 

Ten o'clock, and the light lingered still on 
sky and sea in faint green and golden gleams 
dying into gray. Eleven struck, and the 
window, open yet to admit the fitful breeze, 
showed the pale summer stars, and the bosky, 
sweetly-scented gloom of the garden, dark at 
last with shadows of myriad leaves. Beyond 
the edge of this flower-fragrant duskiness a 
long line of light flashed, quivered, vanished, 
and returned. The phosphorescent fire of the 
sea rode the waves to-night in glory, and 
lighted up the rugged » outline of the shore 
with a weird and supernatural gleam, as 
though it marked the path of some sad and 
wandering spirit. 

With a book upon her knee Poppy sat by 
the open window and watched this fitful light 
break upon the shore, gleam and vanish. 
She saw it with her eyes, but her heavy heart 
was too full of woe to note light or darkness, 
or sea, or sky, or aught else but its own pain. 

' I have given him my love — I cannDt take 
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it back. I can no more recover my lost peace 
than I can die/ she said bitterly. * And, if 
jhe is false, then all the world is worthless, 
-and I will leave it. What have I to live for ? 
My brother has found a dearer love than 
mine, and my mother is dreaming of a future 
in which my image has no place." 

She looked towards Lady Saterleigh as 
this thought came, and saw that she slept. 
The lamp was burning low, and threw a 
soft shadow over her face, showing its fair- 
ness, its still rounded lines, and the dark, 
axched brows, and forehead white as Poppy's 
own. A little sad smUe wreathed the girl's 
lips as she owned her mother fair, and asked 
herself why the young think that they alone 
have a right to love and happiness. 

' Why should I complain V she said. ' I 
should leave her for Richard. Why then 
does it seem so bitter that she should leave 
me for another and a richer home ? Perhaps 
I shall still have Jocelyn. But, if he fails 
me ' 

She stopped, with hand upon her brow, 
then, rising, stole out into the starlight, and 
mechanically took the path which led to the 
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entrance-gate. On this she leaned her arms, 
and looked down the white line of road on 
which she expected Jocelyn to appear. Many 
minutes passed, and not a sound disturbed 
the intense stillness of the night ; then came 
the rumble of wheels and the flash of carriage- 
lights, and Poppy saw Lady Broadmead and 
her stout daughter retui-ning from some big 
dinner, and on the opposite seat the great 
physician of the three towns, leaning forward 
and talking- — for him — quite eagerly, while 
his hearers listened — Rose Broadmead with 
round eyes wide open and lips agape, her 
mother sleepily, with large lace cape nodding 
to the shaking of her chariot. 

Poppy felt instinctively that they were 
talking of Richard, and her Up curled with 
scorn of the stout heiress, and her eyes fol- 
lowed the dust of the carriage wheels as the 
vehicle passed on. Her head being thus 
turned away, she did not see two figures 
coming from the opposite direction, till they 
were close at hand and their voices broke 
upon her ear. 

* Now, look here. Luff, when a man loses 
his calmness in that sudden manner — — ' 
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' But, hang it, Harwood, you must own he 
had provocation I' 

* Well, I am not denying that. I am only 

saying Good Heaven ! Who is that at 

the gate 1* 

' Is it possible ? Is that Miss Saterleigh ?' 
broke in Luffincot, approaching her. * Why 
are you here so late 1* 

' I am watching for Jocelyn,* Poppy 
answered, catching her breath with a half- 
sob, and fixing her large dark eyes on the 
young man with a wild look. 

* But you must not do that, Miss Sater- 
leigh. Let me beg of you to go in at once. 
Your brother is not coming home to-night ; 
he is detained in barracks.' 

' Is he under arrest f said Poppy. 

*No; I assure you he is not,' returned 
LuflBncot emphatically. * Why should you 
imagine such a thing V 

* I overheard what you and Mr. Harwood 
said. I know something has happened ; you 
may as well tell me what it is.' 

Her voice was so pitiful and sad and 
broken that the young men interchanged 
looks of compassion before they answered 
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her ; and both in that glance agreed to speak 
with enough frankness to calm her fears. 

' Nothing alarming has occurred, I give you 
my honour/ said Luffincot. * It was only a little 
row between your brother and Lancross.' 

Poppy held the bar of the gate with both 
her hands in a tight grip, to save herself from 
falling, and gazed out into the darkness with 
distended eyes. In her excited fancy, being 
over-tired and weaiy, she saw Richard lying 
on the ground dead, and Jocelyn standing 
over him with face full of horror. 

* Miss Saterleigh, you are ill !' Harwood 
exclaimed. * Pray believe me, there is no 
cause whatever for fear on your brother s 
account. I have just left him, and he is quite 
well and cheerful.' 

' Go on,' said Poppy, turning to Lufl&ncot. 
He understood, and answered her, though not 
without a momentary pang piercing his own 
heart. 

' Lancross is better— he is indeed ; and 
Thurlstone, you see, not knowing what turn 
matters would take, thought it would be best 
to stay in barracks lest — lest he should be 
wanted.' 
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' Then Jocelyn struck him, and the blow 
will — ^will kill him !' Poppy said ; and, letting 
go her hold of the gate, she fell so suddenly 
to the ground that LuflSncot had no time to 
save her. 

Both young men sprang to her aid ; but the 
man who loved her was the first, and lifted 
her tenderly, and felt her small slight frame 
trembling from head to foot. 

' Shall I call Lady Saterleigh or some one V 
Harwood said uneasily, not half liking the 
position in which he found himself. 

* Better wait till she tells us herself what to 
do,' answered Lufl&ncot. ' I would rather not 
make a fuss.' 

With a deep sigh Poppy opened her eyes 
as he spoke, and disengaged herself quietly 
from his arm. Her face was white and cold. 

' Good -night,' she said. ' I will tell 
mamma not to expect Jocelyn. We will 
go to rest now. Thank you for coming.' 

* I am very sorry to have alarmed you so 
much/ Harwood said, hesitating somewhat as 
he spoke ; ' and there is really no cause.' 

* There was no blow struck,' put in LuflSincot 
eagerly. ' I have Thurlstone's word for it. 
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The quarrel was a mere nothing, a little 
boyish folly on the part of Lancross; and 
but for this unfortunate syncope of his, no 
human being would ever have heard of it' 

Poppy held out her hand to him with a 
wistful smile. 

' Good-night/ she said again, ' and thank 
you/ 

* Well, say that you believe me, and that 
you will not make yourself unhappy ? Lan- 
cross is nearly all right now; and he and 
Thurlstone will shake hands again to- 
morrow.' 

' Will they ?' answered Poppy. * What do 
you say, Mr. Harwood ?' 

Harwood was silent. 

' I will say good- night,' he returned, after 
a moment's pause. 

' And you will go in now and make your- 
self quite happy/ said LuiBSncot. 

'Will you convey our excuses to Lady 
Saterleigh for bringing her son's message so 
late ?' said Harwood, lifting his hat as he de- 
parted. 

He had been colder and more ceremonious 
throughout this short interview than his 
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friend, and now he seized him by the arm 
and dragged him away, as lie lingered again 
at the gate for a last good-night. 

' I do not admire that girl,' he said to 
Liuflfincot. ' I know in your eyes that speech 
is rank treason, but at all events it is the 
truth/ 

' What fault can you find with her V asked 
his friend grimly. 

' Well, if there are two ways, a discreet 
and an indiscreet, she always chooses the 
latter.' 

' Why, what has she done now to deserve 
that reproach ?' cried LuflGincot. 

* She might have led the way to the house 
as soon as she saw us, and not have talked at 
the gate like a housemaid entertaining her 
lovers. I was afraid some one would pass 
and see us.' 

' She never thought of that ; she thought 
of nothing. She was nervous and ill/ said 
Luffincot ; * and you don't understand her.' 

'So you tell me — and you say the same 
thing about her brother. And I repeat that 
another girl — one with instincts of prudence 
and modesty — Miss Challacombe, for instance 
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— ^would have led us instantly to her mother. 
I should have felt more comfortable for her if 
she had.' 

* I am very glad she did not/ said Luffincot. 

* It was awkward enough as it was, without 
facing Lady Saterleigh too/ 

' That's true.' 

* And the girl thought no harm of speaking 
at the gate. She is not one of that sort. 
Moreover, she was too frightened and anxious 
to-night to consider anything.' 

* She never does consider ; she carries out 
her impulses with no more reason than a bird. 
And she is never afraid, therefore never 
prudent. She is just the sort of girl to come 
to grief.' 

' Halt there, Harwood. The girl is as in- 
nocent as a flower — innocent as her name.' 

* But a poppy is not a very innocent flower/ 
retorted Harwood in a dry tone. 

Luffincot's answer was strong and short, 
and it stopped the discussion. 




CHAPTER VI. 

1HE early morning hours had a 
blessed peacefolness in them which 
Captain Challacombe thoroughly 
appreciated. He valued them so highly that 
he rose while others slept, and went into his 
garden in happy loneliness. 

There, with coat off and spade in hand, the 
Captain dug in peace while the dew was fresh 
upon the green earth and the sky had no 
fierceness in its glory. No voice but his own 
in these early hours broke in upon his tran- 
quillity and rudely disturbed his innocent 
occupations. Talking sweetly to himself of 
daffodils and roses, he would patter to and 
fro among hie flowers till the sound of an 
alarum-bell within the house told him that 
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his Eve was wakeful^ and that the trail of the 
serpent would soon be on the dew. The 
change on the old sailor's count^enance when 
the bell sounded was pitiful or laughable to 
see — just as the spectator liked to take it. 
At all events, it was no matter of mirth to 
him, for he knew it sounded the tocsin of the 
day's peace, and his morning dream of Eden 
was over. 

The day after Eichard's picnic was the 
twenty-fifth of May, LiUan's birthday, and on 
this morning, between five and six, the Cap- 
tain went to a small greenhouse, in a secluded 
part of the garden, which he kept locked, and 
took thence, with much triumph, a big flower- 
pot containing a new and choice lily of a most 
gorgeous description. Canying the flower 
carefully in both hands, he passed round to 
the back of the house, meaning to place it on 
his daughter's window-sill. Her room was on 
the ground-floor, and through the window she 
could descend by a flight of two or three steps 
into the garden, which sloped here down to 
the sea. 

With his face reddened by his toil, and an 
undoubted smile shining in his eyes. Captain 
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Challacombe placed the flower on the window 
sill, and tapped softly and cautiously on the 
glass. 

* Lilian, my dear 1' he said. ' Lilian, I have 
brought you a flower for your birthday/ 
There was no reply, and the Captain tapped 
again, a little louder this time. * Fast asleep!' 
he said aloud. * How these women and girls 
do slumber away and waste these lovely 
mornings 1 I believe nothing will get them 
up but the sound of a drum. If any noisy, 
empty-headed regiments were marching off 
this morning, all the women in the house 
would be up to see them pass.* 

Like a mocking reply to his soliloquy came 
the tramp of horses, and, rushing round to 
the front, the Captain was just in time to see 
a small troop of lancers go by, their goodly 
array glancing and gleaming in the morning 
sun. One among them flushed suddenly, and 
raised his hand in greeting, then as he 
lowered it, he grew as white as a sunburnt 
skin would let him, and rode onwards, with 
a strange and changed look on his young face. 

* Why, bless my soul I' exclaimed Captain 
ChaDacombe, ' that's ^ 
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' Looking at soldiers, papa t' said Lilian's 
voice. * I am quite surprised/ 

'Oh, so they got you up and out be- 
fore six o'clock I* cried her father. 'That's 
a mii*acle only a redcoat coidd accomplish. 
No wonder I knocked at your window in 
vain.' 

Lilian blushed crimson, but made no denial 
and no defence. She was looking wonder- 
fully pure and beautiful in a white peignoir^ 
trimmed with bows of palest pink, and on her 
cheeks there rested the soft shadow' of her 
blush, tinting them the colour of the rose. 

' Upon my word,' her father said, ' you 
look all the better for your early rising. You 
have been gathering May-dew like the damsels 
of old. 

' " The merry maids of England 
How beautiful they are !" 

As we used to sing in my young days, when 
a ship was a pleasant place, not a furnace 
with a torpedo under it, as it is in these 
cowardly times. Ah, Lily, my dear, I am 
glad I have left the service ! I could not 
sneak about at night with a devil in a boat to 
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blow my enemy out of the world, instead of 
fighting him fairly like a man. Now come 
and look at your birthday-present. And 
many happy returns of the day to you, my 
Lily, and Heaven bless you T 

And the old sailor took her hand and kissed 
her with a frank fondness he would not have 
dared to show had Mrs. Challacombe's hard 
handsome eyes been open. 

With arms interlaced, father and daughter 
walked round the house to Lilian's window, 
and here the flower was duly admired, and a 
pair of bronzed cheeks were kissed and patted 
with twenty thanks, given prettily with sweet 
words which made the * old salt's ' eyes glisten 
with a tender dew. 

^ So you like the flower, you little Jesuit ? 
You see this is a present your step-mother 
will make no fuss over. If I had given you 
a dress or a ring, she might have been jealous; 
and she will never guess that this has cost 
more than both those articles put together. 

* It is you who are the Jesuit, papa,' said 
Lilian. ' Who would have imagined that 
you could be so diplomatic V 

* Ah, I am growing clever, my dear, in my 
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old age ! It is astonishing how an old salt 
learns to circumvent the quarter-deck when 
the Admiral is too strict a disciplinarian. 
Hark I That is not the bell, is it, my love 1' 

' The bell will not ring this half-hour,' said 
Lilian ; ' and I want to talk to you, papa, 
while — ^while the day is fresh/ 

*Yes,' returned the Captain uneasily. 
* But you see, my dear, I can't promise any- 
thing unless ' 

* Unless the Admiral sanctions it,' said 
Lilian, smiling. ' Well, I will agree to that. 
Papa, Captain Thurlstone is coming here to- 
day to ask you for your daughter; and I love 
him, my dear old darling father — I do indeed. 
I love him with all my heart, and I have 
promised to be his wife.' 

Her arms were round the old man's neck, 
and on his weather-beaten cheek he felt warm 
tears falling fast. 

*Well, well, I have been expecting this 
every day,' he said, with one long-drawn sigh, 
* and you know, my dear, what a disappoint- 
ment it is to your mother and myself. 
Davenant is a good fellow, and he has loved 
you ever since you were a little maiden no 
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higher than my knee. You should not lightly 
^ve up such a love, Lily, and such a fortune,* 
he added, with another sigh. 

Some of the old wistfiilness and fear fell 
for a moment on Lilian's heart as she thought 
of the ease and smoothness of her life before 
this trouble and joy came, and how tranquilly 
she was gliding with the stream into the 
haven they all desired her to reach. 

* I would make you happy if I could, father,' 
she faltered ; * but, if I love one man, you 
would not have me wed another, would 
youf 

* No,' said the Captain doubtingly ; ' but I 
would have you consider whether you are not 
paying too dearly for what you call love. 
Prince Prettyman, you know, sometimes 
costs a woman a very high price.' 

* Oh, papa, do not talk hke that I You 
will shut me up in silence if you do.' 

* Well, then, my darlmg, you talk and I 
will listen. I fear I shall have to listen to a 
good deal by-and-by — very different prattle 
from yours, my Lily.' 

And Captain Challacombe took off his hat 
and wiped his forehead in anticipation of the 
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coming contest. Looking at his kindly honest 
face full of odd dismay, Lilian felt remorseful. 
' But you will not be worried, papa — ^you 
will not indeed. Mamma will give her con- 
sent quite easily to my marrying Captain 
Thurlstone.' 

* Will she, my dear ? Then she is much 
altered since yesterday. However, we shall 
see by-and-by, no doubt. And have you 
quite made up your mind to renounce your 
old love and cling to the new?' 

The Captain patted his daughter's cheek in 
saying this, and looked anxiously into her 
eyes for the answer they could not give him. 

* Never an old love, father, only an old 
friend. Jocelyn is my first and last and only 
love.' 

One more sigh was wrung from the old 
sailor's breast, and then he resigned himself 
to fate. 

*Well, my dear, all the advantages you 
give up are so well known to you that I 
need not name them again. I must see your 
lover, and face your mother, and make the 
best of it all, I suppose. She will be sadly 
cut up. She hoped great things for the boys 
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through Davenant, and now that's all over. 
It will be hard work for me, Lilian, to set 
them out in Ufe.' 

He took up his spade in an absent way, 
then paused and looked back, and met LiUan's 
eyes with tears in them. 

* Never mind, my dear. I don't expect 
you to marry only for the sake of your old 
father and the lads ; you have a right to a 
little happiness for yourself. And at what 
time is this lover of yours coming, Lily ?' 

' At four o'clock, father. He would have 
come last evening but for Richard's illness/ 

' Ah, poor Richard I I wonder how he is to- 
day. It was a sort of sunstroke I fancy he had.' 

Lilian looked away uneasily. Blamable as 
Richard was, it was not pleasant to remember 
his quarrel with Thurlstone, or to think that 
but for his sudden illness it might have been 
more serious. 

* There goes the bell 1' exclaimed the Cap- 
tain. ' I think you may as well put the 
flower out of sight till after breakfast, Lily.' 

* Yes, papa. And when you see Jocelyn 
you will say all that is kind and nice to him ? 
You will be your own self, will you not 1' 
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^ Shall I tell him my little girl got up at 
five o'clock to see another admirer of hers ga 
by ? I think that would be a piece of news, 
for him, Lily/ 

' No, no, don't tell him that, papa. And I 
did not get up on purpose to see Mr. Har- 
wood ; I did not know he was going to pass.* 

* Neither did Mrs. Challacombe, I fancy,* 
said the old Captain dryly. * Then what 
roused you so early, LUian, and why did you 
not answer when I tapped at your window V 

^ I did not hear you — I mean I was not in 
my room — I was talking to old Dan Tregoon. 
He is fishing down there,' answered Lilian, 
pointing a little vaguely to the sea. 

* So old Dan is the admirer you got up to 
see V said her father, with a slight laugh. 
' Well, I do think that " ancient mariner " is 
the most devoted of all your swains. I have 
heard the old fellow swear he would die for 
you — and I believe he would any day.' 

Mrs. Challacombe's bedroom-bell tinkled 
at this instant, and, shouldering his spade, 
the Captain walked to the front of the house, 
whistling lightly as if he had not a care upon 
his mind. * Click ' went up the strong spring 
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of a blind ; then came an impatient tap at 
the window, but the Captain was digging too 
assiduously to hear it; and lastly the window 
was flung up, and Mrs. Challacombe's hand- 
some head and shoulders were thrust forward 
into the sunshine. 

' John/ she cried, * I want you to go at 
once to the livery-stable and order a brougham 
for this evening for the ball. We shall be 
kept waiting for hours if you don't see to it.' 

'Very well, my dear — I'll send the boy 
round directly.' 

' You'll do nothing of the kind ; you must 
go yourself. The boy is not to be trusted ; 
he grows into a perfect idiot when he has a 
message to deliver, and I have not time to 
write a note. My goodness, John, how you 
can stand there sweltering in the sun, digging 
like a labourer, I cannot imagine !' 

Down went the window, and down went 
the spade into the sweet red earth. 

' Digging like a labourer !' sighed the poor 
Captain. 'It is pleasanter work than running 
errands.' 

Nevertheless he went, and Lilian, left alone^ 
strolled down the sloping lawn to the cliflTs 
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edge and seated herself beneath the bowery 
shade of a weeping-ash, with her face turned 
seawards. Then she drew a letter from her 
bosom, and read it again and again, with 
happy flushes coming and going on her cheeks, 
and eyes dewy with tenderness and joy. 

' It was Richard's fault entirely,' she said 
to herself with decision ; * and I would say it 
even if he had died. And now what charm 
can this be by which Jocelyn makes so sure 
of winning mamma's consent ?' 

She smiled in full belief of her lovers 
power to charm and subdue whomsoever he 
would, and a thousand happy thoughts and 
innocent joys came upon her with her memory 
of him, bringing a new and wonderful beauty 
to her face, and thrilhng all her being with 
the glow of a fresher, warmer life. 

Meanwhile a soft-footed handmaiden came 
to Mrs. Challacombe's door, and, with a sly 
air about her, drew forth a bundle of letters 
from beneath her apron. 

* The postman called just after master went 
off, m'm,' she said. * And there's no letters 
for Miss Challacombe this morning.' 

' Thank you, Priam. Put down the letters/ 
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The maid was Cornish, and rejoiced in a 
name so Homeric that English folks laughed 
incredulously in her short dark face. She 
put the letters down and lingered. 

' That will do, Priam.' 

' If you please, m'm, here's another letter 
for you. It didn't come by post. I reckon 
that whisht ould Dan Tregoon brought it. I 
seed him talking to Miss Challacombe in the 
garden ever so early. I found the letter on 
your work-table ; master had opened the 
drawing-room window, m'm.' 

Mrs. Challacombe had grown a little pale 
about the lips, but she slipped half-a-crown 
into the girls hand, and spoke without the 
least agitation. 

* Oh no, Priam, it was not brought by old 
Dan 1 I left the letter on .the table last night ; 
I was too tired to open it. But you are quite 
right to tell me Dan was here. If he per- 
mits himself to be a messenger, he will sell 
no more fish at this house. See that the 
coffee is made properly, Priam.' 

*Yes, m'm;' and the dark eyes of the 
young Philistine glistened, undeceived, as 
she departed. 
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The moment she was gone, Mrs. Challa- 
combe locked her door softly; then she 
opened the letter which had come by post, 
the envelope of which was addressed in 
Harwood's writing, and drew forth a very 
small enclosure. It commenced, *Dear 
Thurlstone,' and with a look of blank dis- 
may Mrs. Challacombe let the note drop to 
the ground, and seized the letter which old 
Dan's furtive hand had placed upon her table* 
She tore it open hurriedly, and, as she read it 
through, her face blanched to snow- whiteness, 
and her lips shook over her large white teeth. 
Then she set them together firmly, and 
clenched and crushed the paper in her angry 
hand, and, in doing this, she saw another 
note — a short one — still remaining in tJie 
envelope. It was in Thurlstone's writing 1 
A flush of rage passed over the whiteness of 
her face as she saw this, but, in reading the 
letter, it paled again to ghastliness, and a 
strange, fixed stare came into her bold eyes. 

In another instant her strong nerves gave 
way, and she was on her knees by her bed- 
side, weeping the angriest, most useless tears 
her hard eyes had ever shed. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

SHE vexation and jealousy long gnaw- 
ing at Harwood's heart had culmi- 
nated in sharp and intense pain 
■when he met Thurktone and Lilian on the 
beach. 

A thing brooded over, doubted over, and 
suspected, large as it may seem in imagination, 
has not the dimensions of a thing seen ; it is 
the sight of the eyes which makes a dreadful 
fact spring into life and show itself as a reality. 
Then hope sinks at once, and the soul feels it 
is grappling no more with shadows, but with 
a dire and hard fact, from which there Js no 



Men accept a necessity more easily than 
women, therefore they act with more prompti- 
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tude in a new set of circumstances. Harwood 
saw at once that his present position in the 
Challacombe family was untenable, now that 
he knew Thurlstone and Lilian to be affianced. 
To visit at the house still, when he no longer 
had a hope or a motive, would be only to 
renew his own pain and to expose Mrs. Chal- 
lacombe to spiteful remarks, which, in his 
mind, she did not deserve. That such re- 
marks should ever have arisen galled him with 
that sore and irritable feeling which springs 
from a sense of being ridiculous. And, inas- 
much as Thurlstone had often had the laugh 
against him, and often lightly chaffed him on 
his intimacy with the Challacombes, his sore 
mind naturally singled out Thurlstone as the 
man who had adroitly put him in an absurd 
position. This added bitterness to the gall in 
him, and, jealousy being at the root of all, he 
began to regard him, almost unconsciously to 
himself, with feelings of dislike. It never 
struck him that Thurlstone himself might be 
jealous — might look with distrust and envy on 
his daily visits to the house which held his 
idol, and might feel his own position galling 
and hard, and under these circumstances 
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might naturally try to ascribe some other 
motive to a rival than love for Lilian. 

Thurlstone was too happy, too gay and 
popular, for any man to guess that he carried 
a root of bitterness beneath the careless sur- 
face of his mind. No — it was he, Harwood, 
who was the despised and rejected suitor ; it 
was he who must now give up the lot which 
had once fallen to him in pleasant places. 
Never more on him could fall like dew the 
freshness of Lilian's laugh, the brightness of 
her smile, the music of her voice in song. All 
these belonged now to Thurlstone. And he 
would not visit at her home to be a witness to 
this man's happiness, and to accept himself 
that shadow of ridicule already thrown over 
him by his cunning hand. 

Peeling all this, though it might not yet be 
shapen into thought, Harwood stood a sullen 
witness to the quick quarrel fastened upon 
Thurlstone by Richard Lancross in that first 
he.t of hia, when he fancied his self-intereat 
was touched. 

This quarrel made the last feather in that 
scale which Harwood was weighing in his 
mind. He resolved to leave his regiment and 
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change into another. Meanwhile he would go 
to the fort he had twice escaped. Brown was 
an easily-persuaded man ; he would give up 
the duty if asked in a proper manner. 

This resolve Harwood carried out ; and thus 
in the early morning Lilian saw him riding 
gloomily away, carrying a heavy heart and a 
load of jealous thoughts with him. That she 
should stand framed as it were in sunshine, 
her beauty glorified by her new happiness, and 
with an indifferent smile carelessly see him go 
by, added a sharp bitterness to the young 
man's vexed soul. A moment before, as the 
shadow of the trees around her fell upon him, 
he was longing that a last sight of her fair 
face might be possible ; but, when it flashed 
into view with that new smile of joy upon it, 
that consciousness of love shining in delicious 
shame in her vivid blush, he would have gal- 
loped a thousand miles to escape the pang that 
the sight of his eyes gave his heart. If he 
could, he would have spurred his horse, and 
ridden furiously away ; but he had to ride on 
slowly, feeling her gaze, and not daring to 
turn his head again to meet it. At that 
moment, as the dust of the road rose up be- 
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neath his horse's feet, seeming to choke him 
in his anguish, he hated Jocelyn Thurlstone, 
and a burning desire to be one day avenged 
on him shot its first flame into his angry 
heart. He could not altogether hold in the 
reins of his sad passion. ' Trot T he cried out 
to his men in a voice which betrayed much, 
though it uttered so little. The troop obeyed, 
and the shining lances with a last gay ghtter 
disappeared in a cloud of dust. 

In the hurry of his intended departure the 
night before Harwood had much to do. On 
his return from the pic-nic, he found, among 
other letters awaiting his perusal, a pink and 
perfumed note from Mrs. Challacombe. He 
read it with an angry scarlet rising in his face. 
It was one of those letters which daring 
women sometimes write under the inpulse of 
a passion which they can no longer control. 
It implied the certainty of an answering love 
on his part, which hitherto had been kept 
silent through prudence. So Luffincot's warn- 
ing and Thurlstone's ridicule were just — ^and 
this woman was a vile coquette, and he was 
a simpleton I 

Harwood laughed with contempt, and then 
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flushed with rage. He was in too savage a 
mood to feel flattered by the lady's afiection. 
It was like a conspiracy against him that at 
such a time this big-nosed woman, old enough 
to be his mother, should fall into the mistake 
of supposing that all his attentions were meant 
for her. 

No ; if he had been simpleton enough to eat 
too many of Captain Challacombe's dinners, 
at least he had not made love to his wife. 
The error was her own, and she must suffer 
for it. 

In this grim mood he wrote a freezingly 
poHte answer to the lady, and thanked her 
for past hospitalities, and told her with cruel 
frankness that he had hopelessly loved her 
beautiful step-daughter. 

' That will undeceive her I' he said, perusing 
his hard sentence with satisfaction, after he 
had written it. 

* I will never leave it in her power to think, 
or Thurlstone's to insinuate, that I partook of 
a man's hospitality to turn traitor to him. In 
plain words not to be mistaken I have refused 
the rtle they have all given me.' 

They were plain words indeed — so plain 
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that they took Mrs. Challacombe's breath 
a.way, and held her very hfe for a moment m 
suspense. 

And not for this outspoken cruelty alone^ 
but because they reached her through Thurl- 
stone ! 

And this was how it happened. Harwood 
had to write to him on some little technical 
matter respecting his departure the next 
morning, and, having finished his hurried note, 
he placed it in an envelope, and threw it upon 
the table unclosed, but addressed. He did pre- 
cisely the same thing with his letter to Mrs. 
Challacombe, and then, having determined to 
seal this one, he rang for a Hght. 

After doing this, the thought struck Har- 
wood that it would be generous and right to 
return to Mrs. Challacombe her rash and pas- 
sionate letter. 

* I owe her this at least, for she has given 
me many a good dinner,' the young feUow 
said to himself with a smile, half grim, half 
cynical. 

So he caught up Mrs. Challacombe's 
amorous epistle, and wrote across it : 
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* I return you this, thinking you will be 
glad to have it again in your possession.' 

This done, he thrust the letter into the en- 
velope directed to Mrs. Challacombe, and felt 
he had done his duty. Just as his servant 
entered with the light* he was called away for 
a moment by a friend into another room. 

Harwood's servant was rather a celebrated 
character in the regiment — an insatiable news- 
vendor, a prying peeping man not unlike a 
jackdaw in his propensities - a man con- 
tinually thrusting his nose into other people's 
business in gratification of a curiosity never 
satisfied. To such a nature the sight of two 
open letters was a delicious opportunity at 
which he clutched with eagerness. Soft of 
foot and greedy of hand, he had the envelopes 
in his sly fingers in an instaiit, and read the 
letter to the Captain first, because that might 
affect his own interests. He had just unfolded 
the others, when he heard his master's step 
returning, and, with some trepidation, but a 
skilful, quick hand, he thrust all three letters 
back into the envelopes, but with this difference, 
that they now reposed under a wrong address. 
When Harwood entered only a moment after- 
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wards, he was standing stiff as a sentinel with 
the lighted bougie in his hand, and his face 
utterly devoid of expression. 

'Take this letter to Captain Thurlstone's 
quarters/ said Harwood, closing the envelope 
bearing that gentleman's address ; ' and this 
one you must carry to the post when I have 
sealed it. You can read writing ?' 

' Yes, sir, a little,' returned the man, putting 
on an innocent look. 

' Well, then, don't make any mistake about 
these letters. Put a stamp on this one to the 
lady and post it, and take the other to the 
Captain.' 

The jackdaw carried out these orders, as 
unconscious as his master of the exchange he 
had unwittingly made when he replaced the 
letters in the envelopes. 

There were reasons that night why Thurl- 
stone should be anxious, excited, and restless. 
He waited to see Major Werrington on his 
return from that dinner-party which the 
Broadmeads had quitted at eleven, but at 
which some of the masculine guests remained 
till the small hours. From him he learned 
the news, made known by the physician who 
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attended him, that Kichard Lancross was con- 
valescent, and in no danger. On hearing 
this, Thurlstone went to his room, threw him- 
self on his bed, and slept. Awoke in the 
morning at five by the clatter of horses and 
men departing, he saw Harwood's letter on 
his table, and opened it languidly. With as- 
tonishment he looked at its contents, for he 
did not read Mrs. Challacombe's letter to 
Harwood, or his to her, beyond the first few 
words which his eyes perforce scanned as he 
opened the missive. The mistake was awk- 
ward, but it was not his fault if it was one 
which gave him the very advantage he needed 
over a hard worldly woman. In two minutes 
he had resolved what to do ; in ten more he 
had found old Dan Tregoon and put two 
letters in his hand. 

* You go often to Captain Challacombe's 
villa — ^your presence there will not be noticed. 
Can you deliver this letter to Miss Challa- 
combe, and can you put this one in some 
place where Mrs- Challacombe will find it 
as soon as the postman comes or soon 
after 1' 

* I can do it easy,' said Dan. * You see. 



V 
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Elmwood Villa is close by going by sea, 
though it is a long spell round by road ; so I 
can take my boat and land down under the 
lawn, as I often does when I brings fish to 
the family/ 

* Well ?' interrogated Thurlstone anxiously. 

* And the young lady's room opens on the 
garden, so I can easy tap at her window and 
give her the letter. She's mostly up early 
these fine mornings, because she gets a quiet 
talk like with the old Captain while he's 
working round his flowers. Oh, I know the 
family's ways quite well 1' 

* And the other letter ?' asked Thurlstone. 

* Ah, I'll put he 'pon the missus's table just 
inside the droring-room window 1' 

' It's not addressed to the Captain, you 
know.' 

' He won't see it,' returned Dan, with a fine 
grin on his face. ' He don't trouble the 
droring-room much, especially in the morn- 
ings ; he ain't never there then.' 

* Off with you then, and here's five shillings 
for your trouble. And you must row fast, 
mind.' 

. * Now I wonder if this here piece of money 
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will bring me ill-loock/ said Dan to himself 
as his oars dipped in the smooth sea. ^ It's 
gived me by an unloocky man — yes, unloocky 
— ^for all his bright face and his bright ways — 
unloock and whisht, like snow in May, when 
the airth is ready for sunshine.' 

Dan executed his commission adroitly, in 
spite of his forebodings ; and thus Mrs. 
Challacombe was mercifully spared suspense, 
and perhaps terror. 

If by some incomprehensible mistake 
Thurlstone had received her letter instead of 
his own, at all events he had promptly 
reotifled fte error, aad. if Ae wa» in to power, 
he would be silent for Lilian's sake. 

As her bitter tears subsided she recognised 
her position and accepted it. She ^uld 
sanction Lilian's engagement to this man, and 
get rid of her as quickly as she could. Until 
she was married there was no chance of com- 
fort for herself, and all her longings for ad- 
miration were as fruitless as a barren tree. 
Why should she plan pleasant little dinners for 
the girl's lovers, and practise economies and 
forego comforts to embellish her table for men 
who had eyes only for Lilian ? No, she would 
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never do this again. The men who ate her 
dinners should be people who could appreciate 
her ; otherwise they might dine at their own 
expense. And she would shorten Captain 
Thurlstone's courtship considerably, and take 
care it did not cost poor dear John too much. 

Yes— positively at this moment her hus- 
band was ' poor dear John/ and Harwood was 
an ungrateful traitor. And this culpable 
mistake of his in addressing the letter 
wrongly — ^how cruel it was I How unfeeling 
of him to expose her to Thurlstone ! 

Yet, as she said this to herself^ she was 
conscious that her hatred of Thurlstone out- 
weighed immeasurably her hatred of the man 
on whom her fickle fancy had fallen, and her 
spiteful jealousy and ^ger agaiuat Liliaa 
out-weighed both. It was not possible to 
Mrs. Challacombe to hate a man quite so 
much as she could hate a woman. 




CHAPTER VIII. 

ELL, my dear, you can have the 
brougham,' said Captain Challa- 
combe at breakfast ' It will be 
here at ten o'clock ; and you and Lily must 
be ready when it comes, otherwise off the 
man goes, as he has so many other parties to 
convey to the ball.' 

' I suppose we must go/ said Mrs. Challa- 
combe doubtingly. ' But it will be no 
pleasure to me. I have such a headache.' 

' If you felt doubtful about the matter, why 
order the carriage V asked the Captain, 
logically. 

Mrs. Challacombe burst into tears with a 
suddenness springing from her earlier hysteria 
and excitement, but which astonished her 
husband. 
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' No one has any feeling for me/ she said, 
with passion. * If others are ill, they are 
considered ; but I am the one person in the 
house never thought of.' She wiped her * 
eyes hastily, and controlled herself with the 
same suddenness with which she had yielded 
to her emotion. 

' I see now, my love, you don't look well/ 
observed the Captain penitently. ^ But I 
hope you will be better by-and-by ; our mili- 
tary friends will be so disappointed if you 
don't shine amongst them to-night.' 

* Oh, I won't disappoint them of seeing 
Lilian I' returned Mrs. Challacombe in an 
acid tone. * I mean to go, if my head splits 
for it. Don't say "our military friends," John. 
They are all hers. For my part, I am weary 
of making friends of folk who are always on 
the move, and who forget the people of one 
town as fast as they ride into another. You 
shall never call on another regiment, John, 
as long as I am in Plymouth.' 

' Why, what is the matter ?' exclaimed the 
astonished John. 

' The matter is, I have had a letter from 
Captain Thurlsfcone, saying that he is coming 
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here to ask for your daughter. He is a very 
bad match for her, and yet you must take 
him, for their love-making is known all over 
the town now, and all her other chances are 
of course over/ 

* I did not know she had any other, my 
dear, except Davenant.' 

' But I do, John. I always see when you 
are blind. Harwood liked her; and he is 
just as rich as Thurlstone is poor. He is 
only in the army for his amusement, and will 
leave it when he marries. He won't drag his 
wife about in a baggage- wagon.' 

' Harwood ! Well, it was I who saw that, 
my dear, not you.' 

A ball rose in Mrs. Challacombe's throat, 
but she thrust it down valiantly. It had 
always been her policy to be frank with her 
husband, because she had long since made 
the discovery that frankness hid falsehood 
far better than concealment did. For this 
reason she went on, though it cost her an odd 
spasm at the heart. 

*So you did, John — I remember now. 
Yes ; he Hked her, and that was his reason 
for coming here so often, though I do believe 
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you have at times been a little jealous, and 
fancied he was devoting himself to me/ 

* Not at all, Lucy, not at aU. I could not 
fancy anything so ridiculous. You the mother 
of a family, and he such a young fellow I My 
dear, I am not so silly/ 

Two balls — ^two vindictive balls — ^rose in 
Mrs. Challacombe's throat this time, but again 
she conquered and smiled quite kindly. 

'My dear old John, I think you and I 
understand each other pretty well, though we 
do have our tiflfe sometimes. And you did 
quite right not to be jealous, for there can be 
no doubt for whom young Harwood came 
here and condescended to partake of our 
humble fare.' 

' Very good fare — ^always very good,' inter- 
posed the Captain — ' and my best bin of claret 
opened for him too.' 

Mrs. Challacombe sighed. There was very 
little of that claret left now — and it was hard 
— ^and the world was a wilderness— and men 
were deceivers ever, and their throats were 
wonderfully dry. 

* Here is the letter he wrote me,' she said, 
laying that freezingly-polite epistle on the 
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table. 'You had better read it, Jolm. I 
always like you to read my letters if you have 
time.' 

As Harwood in his letter had made no 
allusion to hers, thinking silence the best 
answer, this open offer of her's only did her 
good. The sole allusion to her note was the 
sentence written across it, and this tell-tale 
paper she had burnt. 

' Oh, so he is gone I' said Captain Challa- 
combe, not without some satisfaction in his 
voice, as he looked up from his perusal of the 
letter. * That's how it happened that Lily 
and I saw him go by so early this morning.' 

' Is it possible she got up on purpose to 
give him that encouragement?' And Mrs. 
Challacombe's voice broke into jealous rage 
in spite of all her effort at calmness. ' My 
dear John, if your girl flirts with two men at 
once, you must expect she will fall into some 
•dreadful trouble. We must make Thurlstone 
marry her soon for safety's sake — she is a 
•dangerous girl to manage.' 

Her father had heard this said so often 
that it made little impression on him. 

' It appears to me that this young fellow's 
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note is rather cold and formal, considering 
how intimate he was here,' he remarked. 

* It is proper to be formal when a gentle- 
man writes to a lady, John,' said his wife 
primly. 

' We did not want to be thanked for our 
hospitality, at all events ; and, if he knew his 
attachment to Tii1ia,n was perfectly hopeless, 
he might have kept it to himself. Somehow 
it strikes me he was in a very ill temper when 
he wrote that note ; there's something about 
it I don't like — something queer — eh, don't 
jou think so, Lucy V 

Mrs. Challacombe flushed^ and for an 
instant she set her large, handsome teeth 
hard together ; then she laughed slightly. 

*We don't know all, John. The note is 
cold and odd ; but there may have been some 
cause for his ill humour. Girls are very 
deceitful ; it is not likely he would have come 
here so often if Lilian had not given him 
tacit encouragement ; and so, when he saw 
her yesterday arm-in-arm with Thurlstone, 
like a milkmaid, I dare say he felt disgusted, 
and was little incUned to write wannly when 
lie sent us his farewell' 
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This plausible suggestion satisfied Captain 
Challacombe ; he put the letter aside without 
another remark upon it. 

' On the whole, it is a good thing Lilian is 
going to be settled/ he said with a sigh ; ^ and 
I am glad, my dear, that you have sense 
enough to give way in this matter, though 
your sudden change has startled me a little/ 

* When a girl exposes herself to remark, as 
Lilian did yesterday,' returned Mrs. Chal- 
lacombe, with sententious bitterness, ^the 
wisest thing to do is to get her married at 
once. I made up my mind last evening to 
let her have Captain Thurlstone, for I saw 
with half a glance that she had disgusted her 
other lovers and lost their esteem.' 

* Hush 1 Here is Lilian coming. You are 
very hard on her, Lucy.' 

* She behaved disgracefully yesterday ; you 
can't deny it.' 

He did not deny it, for Lilian entered by 
the window with face so radiant, and aspect 
so full of youth and joy and beauty, that her 
father's eyes gUstened, holding her image, 
and he forgot all her so-called delinquencies 
in pleasure at her presence. She held an 
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enormous bunch of roses in her hand, in 
^hich she forthwith made him bury his face. 

* Are they not lovely ? Aunt Lancross 
gave them to me. I have been to see 
Sichard, and he is quite well again. I 
found him in the garden playing lawn-tennis 
with his brother. What a gay, happy family 
they all are 1' 

* They have all to thank Edgar Davenant 
for their happiness/ said Mrs. Challacombe 
drily. ' There would be no lawn-tennis with- 
out him.' 

' Richard's is a quick recovery/ observed 
her husband. ' He ought not to be out in 
the sun again so soon.' 

' My dear papa, he is quite well, and he is 
going to the ball to-night.' 

* He is very foolish, my love. Sit down 
and have your breakfast.' 

' Aunt gave me breakfast, papa. Will you 
have a rose for your coat ?' asked his daughter, 
hovering near him. 

She was so full of joy that her happiness 
was contagious, and her father, catching the 
sparkle from her eyes, beamed and sparkled 
also, and at last laughed outright. 

VOL. II. 8 
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* It is all right, Lily/ he said. * Your 
mother has given in at last/ 

' Oh, mamma, how glad I am T cried Lilian. 
* Now, you have made me happy indeed.' 

* I don't want to be kissed and thanked/ 
said Mrs. Challacombe, putting up her hand 
to guard her hard cheek from the proffered 
embrace. ' I don't look on it as a subject for 
kisses and congratulation. You are marring 
your own fortune, and taking your own way ; 
and I have consented to it simply to give 
your dear father peace in his own house.' 

This sudden consideration for his quiet 
made John Challacombe stare a Uttle, but he 
said nothing. 

* Here is your lover's letter,' continued 
Mrs. Challacombe ; ' perhaps you would like 
to see it. Kead it out ; your father has not 
heard it yet.' 

And,with blushes coming and going swiftly, 
and eyes shining with dewy light, LiUan read 
this : 

' '^ Dear Mrs. Challacombe, 

* " Enclosed in the same envelope in 
which I received it, I send you a letter which 
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has evidently reached me through a mistake 
of Mr. Harwood's." ' 

* What does that mean ?' asked Captain 
Challacombe. 

*It means that young Harwood put his 
letters into wrong envelopes, and I got Cap- 
tain Thurlstone's, and he got mine. Go on, 
Lihan.' 

' Now,' thought the lady to herself, ' I do 
not care what John may hear about this ; he 
won't believe it. I showed him one letter 
openly, and the other I have made his own 
daughter read to him. I defy Captain 
Thurlstone, roui as he is, to do me much 
harm. There is nothing hke frankness ; it 
disarms one's enemies.' 

With a conscience perfectly serene, and 
eyes that smiled at her husband, she put her- 
self in an attitude of listening as Lihan con- 
tinued to read : 

' " I have not, of course, perused it — ^this, I 
hope, it is unnecessary to say.' 
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* Quite,' said Mrs. Challacombe mentally, 

8—2 
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* for I should not believe him if he said it a 
million times.' 

* " And I hasten to rectify the error by for- 
warding the letter to you at once by the hands 
of old Dan Tregoon. Now I trust you will 
permit me to name a subject very near my 
heart. I entreat you to sanction an engage- 
ment between your step-daughter and myself. 
I intend to call to-day on Captain Challa- 
combe to plead my cause, and I earnestly 
hope that you will give me what aid you can, 
or, at all events, that you will not withstand 
my suit.^ 



» > 



* He has tied up my tongue,' Mrs. Challa- 
combe said in another of her mental asides ; 
^ but never mind. It is a long lane that has 
no turning. I feel my day wiU come.' 

' That is all,' said Lilian, laying down the 
letter, with cheeks pink as her roses. ' And 
oh, how good and kind you both are to me 1 
My dear old dad, I am so happy that I want 
to give you a hundred kisses all in one.' 

She said this with her arms around his 
neck and her fair soft cheek pressed against 
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his bronzed, wrinkled, and battered coun- 
tenance. 

* Lilian, you make your father look like a 
fool/ said Mrs. Challacombe, with much con 
tempt, as she rose and possessed herself of 
her keys. ' The wisest way in which to show 
your happiness is to help me to get a good 
dinner ready for this new lover of yours. Of 
course, he will dine here to-day as your ac- 
cepted suitor. And you need not imagine 
that he will be too much in love to care for 
his dinner — for, being a man, that is not 
likely. A miUtary man, too, used to a chef 
and a good mess, always sneers at a woman's 
cooking ; so you had better make your first 
efibrt to-day to please him. If you were 
going to marry Edgar Davenant, I would not 
ask you to soil your fingers in my poor 
kitchen : but, as it is, the sooner you learn 
how to grapple with the nn^rie. of a smaU 
income, and make yourself a sort of maid-of- 
all-work, the better will it be for you.' 

With this last waspish sting, inflicted bit- 
ingly by her skilful tongue, Mrs. Challacombe 
departed to her domestic duties. 




CHAPTER IX. 



SOWN beneath the chequered shade 
of many trees, where leaves and 
sunshine made a golden gloom, 
and where the soft rush of rippling waves on 
the sands below broke sweetly on the ear in 
murmuring music, the lovers sat and whis- 
pered the evening hours away. Nothing 
marred their happiness now. Uncertainty 
was over, and the lawfulness of permission 
had set a seal upon i^eir love. 

All his own was the lovely head resting on 
Thurlstone's shoulder — all his own the fair 
sweet form pi-essing the grass with limbs just 
softly defined, and round ivory throat rising 
from the muslin cloud which half hid, half 
disclosed the snowy shoulders and warm 
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breathing bosom which held the heart he had 
won. 

* Lily/ he said, stroking her hair, ' tell me 
again that you love me.' 

* But I have said it so many times, Jocelyn, 
you make me ashamed.' 

'Well, I like to make you ashamed. I 
like to see the blushes rush up to your face 
and then nestle back in your heart. That is 
my pleasure to-day; give it to me. To- 
morrow I shall ask for something else.' 

'You are greedy,' she said, pressing his 
hand against her cheek to hide its burning 
rose. 

' Yes, I am greedy of sweet words to-day ; 
to-morrow I shall ask for kisses.' 

4 

J 

' Have you not had enough to-day ?' she 
asked, half-shy, half-smiling, as she met his 
eyes for just one second, and dropped her own 
with sudden boundmg of her heart 

'I have had none to speak of; they were 
too few to be worth counting. I shall only 
begin to count when they are over a 
hundred.' 

' I am afraid we are talking nonsense, 
Jocelyn.' 
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* I know it, but it is delicious nonsense^ 
and it is gravest sense too. What can a man 
do better than love and be loved ? Come, I 
want those words ; my ears are aching for 
them/ 

' What shall I say V she asked ; and she 
twisted his strong fingers to and fro between 
her own in pretty confusion, with quickly 
changing colour flashing rose-shadows on her 
face. 

She was so beautiful in her young beauty, 
her love, and her joy, that he half raised him- 
self upon his elbow to gaze his fill upon the 
lovehness whose changing phases were ever 
bringing him some new charm and new 
surprise. His gaze overpowered her; she 
dropped his hand, and turned away her face. 
But the next instant he had sprung to his 
feet and gathered her in his arms, and his 
lips had drawn from hers the longest, 
sweetest, wannest kiss he had yet ventured 
to steal from their ripe and yielding pressure. 

* Let me go 1' she said breathlessly, half 
yielding, yet escaping from his embrace ; and, 
retreating a step or two, she stood beneath a 
tree with the shadows of a myriad leaves 
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falling over her like a veil, seeking to cover 
her troubled blushes. 

' Come back/ Jocelyn said, holding out his 
hand. ' I promise you I will not sin again/ 

She fluttered like a dove to his breast, and 
hid her shame there ; but Jocelyn saw it 
rising still in her bent neck, and stooping, he 
touched it with his hps so gently and reveren- 
tially that it fled, and peace was wooed softly 
back to her troubled heart. 

' What a pity you make me interrupt our 
conversation so sadly !' the happy, triumphant 
lover said, seating her again by his side on 
the turf. 'Now where did we drop the 
thread of our discourse ? You owe me a Uttle 
word or two, I think ?' 

* Have you no mercy ?' she whispered, the 
delicious pain of her defeat covering face and 
brow again with a swift crimson glow. 

' Do you call me unmerciful ? Are you so 
chary of a word or two, my Lily, that you 
begrudge me the small gift ?' 

* No, no 1 All my thoughts are yours, 
though I cannot speak them,' she said 
pleadingly. 

' But I am not ashamed, my darling, to 
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say I love you. Why should you fear to say 

itr 

She had said it to him by the sea ; she had 
said it before her love was sanctioned and 
made lawful by her father's leave ; and yet 
now some new strange fear seized her, and 
held «.e words within her trembling Ups! 

' Should I be here by your side if I did not 
love you ?' she said half playfully. 

* So your courage is coming back/ he an- 
swered. * And you are really not so shocked 
at caring for me that you are afraid to speak 
the fact aloud, lest the wind and waves should 
carry the tale to some more eligible lover V 

* You know I am not afraid to let all the 
world hear of it/ she returned, a little 
warmly. 

* That is right ' — and he took both her 
hands, and looked straight into the candid 
eyes at last meeting his. * Then you wiU tell 
me now when we shall be married V 

' Married ! You are not thinking of that 
yet V she cried. 

* I am thinking of it every day. Until you 
are mine so inalienably that fate cannot step 
between us or human hand part us, I shall 
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have no peace. My love has thrown more 
shadows on my soul, Lilian, than these 
myriad leaves have sprinkled on the grass.' 

* To have so many fears is to harbour 
doubt/ said Lilian. * Do you forget that I 
have sworn to be true to you ?' 

* I forget nothing. Yesterday you gave 
me your vows, to-day we are betrothed in the 
sight of all the world ; and yet, LiUan, my 
spirit is black with care.' 

* But there is no cause for gloom,' she an- 
swered, looking into his face anxiously. 

* There is, and there is not/ he said. ' A 
twist of your step-mother's hand, and all 
might turn against us. She wants a rich 
son-in-law to befriend her young cubs.' 

' Oh, hush 1 All that is past now, and 
her disappointment will soon be forgotten.' 

* Never, Lilian ! And I feel afraid for you, 
because she hates you secretly. She dislikes 
me, but she hates you.' 

' Why should she do either ?' Lilian asked 
wonderingly. 

' She is jealous of you, and she thinks her- 
self in my power. These are causes enough, 
LUy.' 
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' She may be a little jealous of my father s 
affection ' 

* And more of Harwood's ' — and Thurl- 
stone smiled with that fulness of satisfaction 
a man feels when all his rivals are defeated. 

* I do not like to think that of my father's 
wife/ said Lilian, blushing. ' And how can 
she deem herself in your power X 

* I sent her two letters this morning.' 
' I saw only one/ Lilian answered. 

* But I sent two, and she thinks I read 
them.' 

* Oh, no, Jocelyn ! You told her you had 
not. And of course she would know and 
feel such an act would be impossible to you.' 

* Would she feel it ? She would believe 
just the contrary, Lilian ; and that I knew, 
and therefore left her epistles unread.' 

Lilian looked up with a quick questioning 
glance ; he answered it, smiling, half sadly. 

* I am not good, my lovely tempter, where 
you are concerned, I fear. Do not mistake 
me — I should fight any one to the death who 
interposed between you and me ; and, rather 
than lose you, I believe I should do a few 
wicked things. Why, I have manoeuvred 
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meanly to make your step-mother take you 
to this ball, which I always meant to be your 
birthday y^fe, and by those said manoeuvrings 
I have made an enemy of Harwood ; 80 logic 
will show you that, if I can do one mean 
thing to get within sight and touch of you, I 
can do another ; hence, my flower, you may 
perceive I should have read her sweet epistle 
had I not divined that the result would be 
precisely the same if I left my soul un- 
blackened by that deed. Her belief, you see, 
in my wickedness has brought you and me 
together this evening beneath the shade of 
these thrice-blessed trees.' 

Lilian was puzzled ; a little shadow passed 
over her brow, which he smoothed away with 
a quiet kiss. 

' I cannot understand it all,' she said, * but, 
since you did it, I think it must be right.* 

'Anything and everything is right that 
brings me here by your side, with the happiest 
right of all, the right to lay a kiss on your 
deaa* lips.' 

' No, I will not have another kiss to-day — 
I limit you to two, one in the morning and 
one in the evening.' 
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She was playful, but very much in eamest, 
and Jocelyn saw it. 

* You shall do as you will. You are queen 
to-day, and every day, till I become king and 
master. I will let you off the kiss if you will 
say, " Jocelyn, I will be your wife this day 
month." ' 

* No, it is too soon. It is impossible — my 
father will not hear of it.' 

* Your father and your lovely step-mother 
have both said " Yea/' It rests only with 
you, Lily.' 

At this she turned astonished eyes on him, 
and her face was one lovely blush. 

' Have I not said the step-dame hates you ? 
She will be glad to see you go, Lily. She 
wants a fair field for herself.' 

No girl leaving her father's house can bear 
to think that her departure is a boon, and that 
she leaves thankful joy, not grief, behind her 
when she says farewell to old ties. 

' My father cares for me,' Lilian said 
softly, the sting of tears very near the 
drooping eyes. 

' Yes ; but even for the pearl we love we 
can ill bear a daily wrangle, Lily. I shall 
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take the pearl, but I shall leave the old man 
peace. Be convinced, dearest, and say 
"Yes." You are coming to far more love 
than you can leave — and a month is such a 
long, long time.' 

Lilian was obliged to smile, and he took 
the smile instantly for assent. 

'My darling wife. Heaven bless you for 
saying " Yes !" Now I shall defy Fate.' 

He bent and touched her cheek with a kiss 
so grave and tender that it silenced that un- 
defined fear in Lilian's heart which always 
seemed struggling into speech it could never 
find. To utter a word of doubt or of dissent 
seemed ungracious, when he was standing in 
such grave silent happiness, with her hand 
in his, and his eyes strangely shining, as 
though behind their joy there glistened 
tears. 

' In a month nothing can happen, Lilian^ 
to part us — neither hate nor love can do it, 
darUng.' 

' Why imagine such vain foUies, Jocelyn 1' 

' Because I am a coward in all things con- 
cerning you. But I will not be jealous again. 
You have rejected two rich men for my sake. 
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Ill I ■ ■ ■ 

Not a shadow can evennore fall between us, 

Lily.' 

* Not a shadow/ she repeated. ' I am 
yours " till death us do part." ' 

' Do you know from what ceremony you 
have taken those words ?' he asked, looking 
down upon her upturned face with eyes full 
of happy light. 

* Yes/ she said gravely ; ' and they are 
awful words, Jocelyn/ 

' But we shall live long before we speak of 
the sole thing that can part us,' he answered 
gaily, as if striving to fling off some momen- 
tary gloom. 

For reply she leant her head upon his 
shoulder, and with his arms around her they 
stood a little space in rapt silence, unbroken 
save for the sweet soft fall of waves upon the 
shore and the slight shiver of the leaves as 
the summer wind swept over them. It was 
a moment to be remembered — a moment of 
ecstasy in which there mingled some inex- 
pUcable sorrow too deep, too mysterious for 
human utterance. Jocelyn was the first to 
step without this shadow of bliss and pain. 

^ I am a forgetful lover, Lily,' he said. 
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* Do you know that I have had an engage- 
ment-ring for you in my pocket ever since 
the day that we met at Causand V 

' Put it on my finger now/ she answered. 

* Then come down here, nearer the sea. 
Somehow the waves seem to belong to you 
and me, or we to them, for we always speak 
our vows in the sound of them. And it was 
the sea that gave you to me, Lily. I plucked 
you out of the waves when I took you from 
Edgar Davenant/ 

* We will not talk of that day,' Lilian said, 
shuddering a little as she clung to his arm in 
descending the low cliff. ' The day at Cau- 
sand is a far happier memory. Yet how 
thankful I always feel that you saved Edgar !' 

' If I had not seen a little love in your eyes, 
I almost think I should have let him drown,' 
observed Jocelyn slowly. 

* You shall not say such wicked things of 
yourself — they are untrue/ 

* I believe he would let me die willingly 
enough, though he is bound in honour and by 
a solemn bond to return the compUment I 
paid him,' Jocelyn said Ughtly. ' And he 
does not thank me for saving him, if you 
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do. Have you never heard that a man 
saved from drowning always hates his 
rescuer 1' 

* It is one of the old superstitions that no 
one beheves in nowadays/ answered Lilian. 

You saved me, and I love you dearly.' 

* I said a man/ Jocelyn rejoined, laughing, 
' not a woman ; and you are a true woman. 
The very words I begged for come from your 
lips quite glibly now you are not asked for 
them.' 

' I wUl not say them again ' 

*Not for a month/ interrupted Jocelyn 
merrily. ' Here is a capital seat on this 
rock. Now look at my poor little ring. Do 
you like it ? I know it is not half good 
enough for you. I saw one I should have 

liked to buy — ^but — but ' 

' It did not suit me/ returned Lilian. * I 
had the offer of it, you know, and it would 
not fit my finger.' 

* But mine will. Ah, you are a girl 
of sadly bad taste to prefer turquoises to 
sapphires !' 

* Do not disparage your gift — it is beautiful, 
and dearer a million times than any other 
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could be to me. You must put it on my finger 
yourself/ 

She held out her small white hand, and 
her lover, taking it in his, gazed for a moment 
on its shapeliness, as though noting the 
delicate tracery of veins beneath the ivory 
skin. 

* ** With this ring I thee wed," ' he said, 
slipping the turquoise hoop on to her finger. 

* Now, Lily, you can never escape me, for we 
are married.' 

^Be this a wedding?* cried old Dan 
Tregoon's voice. * If it be, 'tis a broken one, 
for here be I come for the bridegroom.' And 
there indeed he was, pausing on his oars with 
a broad grin on his wind-beaten brown face. 

* Will 'ee both come in my boat,' he cried, 

* and be rowed away to the world's end ? I'm 
ready for 'ee when you please.' 

* Not to-day,' laughed Lilian. * And why 
are you come for Captain Thurlstone V 

'They be all wanting of him up at the 
barracks, and 'tis nearer by sea than land.' 

' By Jove, it is nearly eight o'clock,' cried 
Jocelyn, *and I have a thousand things to 
do! I am glad you came for me, Dan. 

9—2 
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Good-bye, Lily ; remember, you will be queen 
of the ball to-night.' 

* So it is all settled between you two ?' said 
Dan, as Thurlstone stepped into the boat. 
*You mustn't mind me axing, though I'm 
only a poor man, for IVe knowed Miss Lily 
since she was no higher than a flower, and 
IVe nursed her mother too upon my knee.' 

* All right, Dan. You know it is settled. 
You saw me put the ring on her finger.' 

They rowed away gaily, and Jocelyn waved 
his hand as the boat shot out upon the danc- 
ing waves. 

Then Lilian looked down shyly upon his 
ring aad kiased it, a ihriU of"y Lhu>g 
from lips to heart as they touched the gems. 

*"With this ring I thee wed,"* she 
whispered. • Yes, we belong to each other 
now; and man cannot put asunder those 
whom God hath joined.' 




CHAPTER X. 

I HE Lancers' ball was a file to which 
the belles of the West had looked 
forward with hearts beating high 
with anticipation and hope. It was to sur- 
pass all military balls yet given by Dragoons, 
Hussars, or Rifles ; in fact, the Lancers were 
to outshine all rivals in this kind of enter- 
tainment, in which they fuUy intended never 
to be equalled, much less outdone. And 
although the London season was at its 
height, and grand county families were 
dancing nightly in Belgravia, enough of rank 
and fashion was left at home to grace thd 
noble rooms thrown open to them, and to do 
honour to their hosts. 

Poppy dressed herself with more than 
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usual care that night, and felt satisfied with 
her toilet when it was concluded. She wore 
a somewhat fantastic robe of the palest hue 
of green — it was the shade seen in the sky- 
when moonlight and sunlight mingle — and 
over it was draped, scarf-like, a silvery gauze, 
clear and thin and light, yet having in its* 
woof a strange gleam of colour like the flash 
of an opal. It was soft, yet glowing ; it waa 
silvery white, yet, like the sky, it held the 
jrainbow. On this was laid a garland of a 
pale but opal-tinted flower, bearing in the 
heart of its starry leaves one gleam of rosy 
fire. This garland was matched by the 
bouquet Poppy carried, and by the wreath 
which crowned her black hair; and both 
were a gift from the faithful, unconsidered 
lover whose devotion she accepted as care- 
lessly as she did sunlight, because she was 
used to it. These rare and lovely flowers 
were the last new production from the garden 
of a great French florist ; and, packed by 
ekilful hands, they had come to her from 
France as fresh and beautiful as on the day 
the dew lay on theni beneath the Southern 
9un. 
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Lady Saterleigh wore a black dress exqui- 
sitely made, and trimmed sparingly with 
deepest crimson; a feather of the same shade 
and an aigrette of diamonds composed her 
head-dress. This toilet set off her daughter's 
pale-hued robe, which in turn enhanced the 
beauty of her own costume. 

Mother and daughter made a sensation as 
for an instant they stood at the entrance to 
the ball-room, where the Colonel and a group 
of officers received their guests. Thurlstone 
was among them, and cast a happy, approv- 
ing glance over his mother's slender figure 
and refined face. 

* I congratulate you both on your looks to- 
night,' he whispered gaily. * I have had too 
much to do to come near you to-day, but you 
have evidently done very well without me. 
You are both perfect.' 

Poppy answered him by a strange look — a 
look he remembered, and might have pon- 
dered, but that a thousand things claimed his 
attention, and LiUan was coming, and his 
eyes were fixed upon the staircase, longing 
for her face. 

When she came, lovely as love could mak^ 
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her, every faculty of his mind was given to 
her, every moment of time that he could 
steal from his duties to other guests was 
devoted to her service. She was indeed 
queen of the fHe that night. Thurlstone's 
amazing popularity made every officer in his 
regiment vie to do her honour. Again and 
again it was whispered in her ear that he 
was the head and centre, the promoter and 
manager, of this brilliant ball, and that it had 
been organised purposely for her. No wonder 
that her eyes shone with joy and pride in her 
lover, and that her cheeks flushed, and all her 
beauty put on a robe of glory to justify his 
choice. All the fancies and hopes and dreams 
— a multitudinous throng that had hovered 
round her heart uncertainly — ^became real on 
this night, and wafted her into a new world 
of happmess in which he was king. 

The joy and triumph of her lover were 
even greater than her own. This one ex- 
ceptional evening of his life was to him the 
success and crown of his young days. Every- 
thing he had long predetermined to do he 
carried out as from some written programme 
in his heart. It was such a glory and victory 
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to compel each event in its turn to fulfil the 
dreams which, in the sad and hopeless days 
of his passion^ had come to him like the 
visions which mock the traveller in the 
desert. Now these were the reality, and the 
despair of that mocking time was the dream* 

Months before^ when he had planned thid 
fite^ he had sworn within himself also that, if 
it were in the power of mortal man to com- 
pass it, he would show all the world then 
gathered together that he knew how to win 
the woman of his choice, and that she was 
proud to be thus won. And he had accom* 
plished his vow. 

Lilian's eyes anxiously sought his across 
many dancers, her blush rose at the touch of 
his hand, her Ups smiled if he did but speak, 
and all her being flashed and quivered into 
joy when his was the arm that held her, his 
the heart that beat so near her own in the 
dance. 

Perhaps Thurlstone was a little cruel — 
unconsciously it might be-but, as he and 
Lilian passed the doorway in which Edgar 
Davenant stood, unnoticed by her eyes, which 
were drooping with their too great joy, he 
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laid his hand on hers, and brought to her face 
a quick lovely blush, and an instant lifting of 
her eyes, to receive from his an electric flash 
of light and a smile of ineffable triumph. 
That look haunted Edgar Davenant, and 
stung him into thoughts of hatred, as he sat 
^Jone in his rich and gloomy house, brooding 
'over his broken hopes. It was a look which 
drove him from the music and the light into 
solitude, for it seemed to him as the parad- 
ing of their happiness to insult his sorrow, 
and he felt it to the quick. Moreover, it 
showed him, in a keen and bitter way, that 
this woman whom he had failed to win thrilled 
to the core of her heart at the lightest touch 
or look from her handsome, passionate lover. 
Jealousy planted daggers in Edgar Dave- 
nant's soul, as involuntarily that look of deep 
content, of unfathomable joy, recurred again 
and again to his memory, with the breathing 
of passion and of life in it, as when it had 
stabbed his sight. His nature felt a change 
that night beneath the curse of his own 
thoughts, and it was with a shudder he 
recognised the truth that in the shadow of 
sorrow he dwindled, and that his soul was not 
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strong enough to withstand grief and tempta- 
tion. 

The fiend comes to the heart ready for his 
presence. A day might dawn when from 
the poison of those gloomy and revengeful 
thoughts, planted by slighted love, a Upas- 
tree would spring, under the shade of which 
honour and truth would perish. 

' So you were r-right about Miss Challa- 
combe's w- wed ding-breakfast/ Mrs. Werring- 
ton said to Thurlstone in one of the short 
pauses between her visits to the refreshment- 
room. ' It will be all in your hands, as you 
said. I hope you will invite me.' 

Bets had been freely offered as to the 
number of visits Mrs. Werrington would pay 
to the supper-table, but they had not been 
taken^ on the plea that too many tellers would 
be required to score up the sum-total. So 
she came and went unnoted, while the Major 
more wisely sat still, with iced drinks of 
various kinds ready to his lip and hand. 

' Yesterday I saw that old fellow dipping 
his head into the sea, preparatory to taking 
charge of his ponies and his women-kind,' 
observed the Honourable Alwyn de Carteret, 
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otherwise Carrots. * To-night we shall cer- 
tainly have to put him under the town fire- 
engine.' 

* Nothing of the kind/ returned Luffincot* 

* We are rather proud of him as a curiosity. 
He always drinks himself sober in about 
three days ; if he does not, we send him to a 
dentist, who gives him laughing-gas, and that 
puts him to rights. It agrees with his system 
somehow/ 

' I don't deal in chaff,' returned the other. 

* Introduce me to that handsome, discon-^ 
tented-looking woman, will you ? I hear she 
gives good dinners, and expects to be made 
love to. She must be great fun. She will 
suit me, I think.' 

And thus it happened that the Honourable 
Alwyn de Carteret bent his resplendent head 
before Mrs. Challacombe, danced with hef 
grandly, and murmured at parting, in a sweet, 
low, insinuating tone : 

' Think of me sometimes, will you ?' 

* Yes,' she answered, drawing a little sigh. 

* Are you disengaged on Wednesday ? Do 
come and dine with us if you are.' 

* I shall be charmed,' he returned, his eyed. 
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meeting hers, and his fingers softly pressing 
the hand he relinquished so slowly. 

Yes, she was great fiin ; and he forthwith 
dropped the two Misses Werrington, and left 
them sitting pensively against the wall, de- 
pendent on 'the Feet,' who were there as 
guests, for the dances bestowed on them. 
They spoiled two or three coats with powder, 
and then sat still for the rest of the evening, 
and snapped at each other terribly. 

Comedy and tragedy are sisters ; and amid 
all this joy, this light speech and lighter 
laughter, a tragedy was enacted that no one 
saw, a heart was broken that still beat on 
bravely and hid its anguish beneath an un- 
wrinkled star-crowned brow. 

All that day Poppy had borne a bitter and 
strange suspense till evening fell ; then she 
saw Richard ride by with Edgar Davenant, 
and though he never turned his head, nor 
seemed to know that her house was near, yet 
her heart was so instantly lightened of its 
load by the sight of him, careless, happy, and 
well, that she grew bright again, and departed 
for the ball full of hope. But all her eager- 
ness died away, all her hope fell back upon her 
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heart, chilled and amazed, at the first glimpse 
she had of his face. It wore the curious re- 
pellant look, the dark flush of annoyance that 
she had seen on it at those rare times when 
his will was thwarted, or some unexpected 
cross shadowed his path. For the first few 
moments of her pain she would not believe 
this look was called up at sight of her ; but 
later on, when he met her startled gaze with 
a sullen and unwilling bow, she recognised 
the truth, and a passion and indignation 
seized her which moved her to act well her 
part. No one guessed the anguish she was 
hiding as she flitted from partner to partner, 
and enchanted them all. Even her brother 
was deceived by her gaiety. 

' I am glad you have sense enough to take 
no notice of Lancross,' he said to her. * If 
he had proper feeling, he would come and 
speak to me, and apologise ; he was the ag- 
gressor yesterday, and Lilian tells me that he 
confessed as much to her. He is going in 
for the heiress, you see.' 

Yes, Poppy did see it. In quadrilles and 
Lancers he had stood near her, ostentatiously 
attentive to his partner, Miss Broadmead. 
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In galop or waltz he had brushed swiftly past 
her, with eyes that smiled upon the fat face 
reposing on his shoulder. Only once had he 
spoken to her in that figure of the Lancers 
where bows and curtseys are interchanged. 

*You seem to be enjoying yourself/ he 
said. 

' Yes, immensely ; and so, apparently, are 
you.' 

' Oh, of course I am I Is there any reason 
why I should not ?' 

' None, except — except that I thought you 
were not well. I was so sorry yesterday,' she 
added, hesitating, with eyes that ventured for 
an instant to plead with his in sad wonder. 

Instantly there rose to his face a dark 
angry flush ; a frown of pain gathered on his 
forehead. 

' I have no wish to talk of yesterday,' he 
said. 

He danced away with Miss Broadmead, and 
through the rest of the Lancers eye and hand 
both avoided Poppy. The girl felt bewildered, 
maddened, wretched, yet she kept sense and 
courage to the end. 

' I will force an explanation from him to- 
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morrow/ she said to herself, as she set her 
fimall teeth upon her shaking lip, and turned 
and smiled upon her partner. 

Why was Jocelyn's quarrel with him to be 
thus visited upon her ? Oh, it was bitter — it 
was dreadful I He could not mean to forsake 
her because he and her brother had exchanged 
a few angry words. That would be too cruel. 
He should not do it. He had no right to 
leave her after all the words of love that had 
passed between them. Surely he was only 
angry now; they would make it up on the 
morrow. 

Thus the turmoil of her thoughts worked 
like a madness in her brain, while lips and 
eyes smiled, and her ready tongue found 
answers for the empty nothings bubbling in 
her ear. 

Often through the barren dreariness of that 
night's gaiety her eyes turned in passionate 
-wistfulness towards her mother and her 
brother. In her anger and bitterness she told 
herself that she could not expect help from 
•either of them. What she had to do she must 
do alone. There was no counsel or wisdom in 
her mother, there was no brotherly love in the 
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heart given up to Lilian. She saw Jocelyn 
like a man floating away on a sea of happi- 
ness to a new land, leaving all old ties behind 
him gladly. She saw her mother beaming on 
her ancient admirer, her pretty face, still 
young, still childish, lighted up with pleasure 
At her conquest. No, they did not think of 
her — she would not ask them for sympathy or 
aid. Jocelyn had been blind, selfish, cruel — 
what right had he to quarrel with her lover, 
regardless of all pain to her ? 

* Are you tired, my dear 1' said Lady 
Saterleigh, as her partner brought her back 
to the row of chaperons. ' I am getting a little 
anxious about dear FUp.' 

* I am quite ready to go home if you like,* 
returned Poppy, in bitter carelessness. 

* Not till we have had our dance,' interposed 
Luffincot, coming up to her. 

She laid her hand upon his arm, and they 
went down the room together in the dance. 
Near the spot where they stopped to rest sat 
Mrs. Lancross, with a group of dowagers. 

* There is Miss Saterleigh,' remarked one 
of them. *The men call her lovely. Do 
you ?' 
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' I think her beauty is of a very objection- 
able kind/ said Mrs. Lancross. * I am very 
thankful that Richard * 

'Shall we dance again?' asked Luffincot> 
reddening with vexation. 

Poppy shook her head. 

* It will be a mercy to let me listen to what 
the Gorgons are saying. It will do me 
good.' 

* Miss Broadmead ? Yes, it would be just 
the marriage that would suit him.' 

*But I thought — Miss Saterleigh — his. 
attentions,' said the other lady, her 
words reaching them brokenly through the 
music. 

' I don't think you have seen many atten- 
tions to-night/ laughed Mrs. Lancross. * And 
they never meant anything. It is just 
Richard's way now and then to amuse him- 
self.' 

Poppy turned very pale, but she carried her 
head high and waltzed past the group with 
unflinching courage. Luffincot quietly directed 
his steps towards a small saloon, empty at 
present, and here he placed her in an arm- 
chair. 
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' Now I shall fetch you a glass of wine/ he 
said. 

*No; but I will have a cup of coflTee/ 
Poppy answered. 

He went, and the moment he was gone 
Bichard entered by another door, humming 
an air carelessly to himself. Poppy started 
up and confronted him, with every shade of 
colour slowly leaving her face. 

' Why have you insulted me ?' she said. 
* Why have you not spoken to me, not danced 
with me ? What is the meaning of it all 1 I 
must and will have an explanation I' 

Eichard grew nearly as white as herself; 
rf.e saw hif W ..ler « it gasped . 
chair. 

' This is not exacUy a place for explana- 
tion/ he said. 

' I know that ; but we must meet to-morrow 
— then you can explain. Do you think I will 
let things remain like this T Poppy asked, a 
tide of crimson rushing back over the paleness 
of her beauty. 

' Very well, then ; let us meet to-morrow, 
since you will have it so,' Eichard said. ' I see 
no good in it myself.' 

10—2 
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* No good 1' — and Poppy put up her hand 
to her head with a movement of amazed 
pain. 

* Not as things are between your people and 
me. And, if we meet, they must know it. Do 
you think I have not wanted to dance with 
you ? Do you know that you are gloriously 
beautiful to-night f 

He drew nearer to her in saying this, 
and would have laid his supple hand upon her 
white arm, but Poppy shrank back and looked 
him in the face with eyes that blazed. 

' Keep your compliments for Miss Broad- 
mead ; you owe me more than these. I will 
meet you to-morrow, and I will keep our 
meeting a secret. There is no one in the wide 
world to care what I do,' she added deso- 
lately. 

* Where shall it be then V said Bichard, 
putting on his old careless light way easily. 

*I don't know — I don't know,* Poppy 
answered, her hand again upon her forehe^ 
' But I wiU send you a iote to-morrowmoming 
to arrange it.' 

; * Very well,' said Richard somewhat sul- 
lenly. * But I will not see you anywhere 
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near. I don't want to come in contact with 
your brother/ 

' As far off as you please/ Poppy returned 
recklessly. * Will the edge of Dartmoor, do V 

* If you don't mind being driven there. All 
the rest I leave to you. I suppose you can 
manage it V 

*Yes/ she answered: and her eyes fixed 
themselves again in wUtful wonder on the 
desert of his Ld cold ftce. 

Steps were approaching. He opened the 
door and sUpped away quickly, as if unwilling 
to be seen with her. He gave her no fare- 
well. Poppy heard his Ught rapid steps 
going down the staircase to the bilUard-room. 
ThenLuflfincot came in, a waiter following him 
bearing a tray. He put it down and left the 
room. 

'There positively was not a cup of hot 
coffee to be had,' said Luffincot. ' I had to 
wait while it was made.' 

Poppy did not answer, but with a grateful 
smile she took the cup. 

' I am glad to see you cheer up,' re- 
sumed Luffincot. ' It has been a delightful 
balL' Another forlorn smile was her reply. 
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* I want to tell you something/ he continued, 
looking at her anxiously. ' I think it will be 
better you should hear it/ 

' Yes ?* she said, with no interest in her 
voice or manner. 

* And I am sure you would rather I told 
you than another.' 

' What is it ?' Poppy asked, rousing herself 
to listen. 

^ Lancross has proposed to Miss Broad- 
mead, and she has accepted him. The news 
is flying all over the room.' 

One swift and burning flush rushed to 
Poppy's face, then it was overspread by a 
deadly pallor, and she stretched out her hands 
wildly. 

* Oh, no — that can't be true I It is some 
wicked jest I' 

* I am afraid it is true ; I — I know it is 
true,' Luffincot said, his eyes full of honest 
tenderness and pity. 

' Then he is a bad man, and deserves to die,' 
declared Poppy, rising suddenly, with a laugh 
that sounded dreadful coming from her white 
lips. ' Which of my devoted knights shall I 
depute to slay him for me 1' 
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* Here is your brother/ said Luffincot hur- 
riedly, turning to the door. He was relieved 
to see Thurlstone, and went towards him. 
^ Miss Saterleigh is very tired/ he said, ' and 
would be glad to go home.' 

' I am come for her,' Thurlstone answered. 
He was all aglow with life and joy. 

* My dear Poppy, do hurry I' cried Lady 
Saterleigh's voice. * I an quite sure my dar- 
ling Flip is locked out ; I can feel it somehow, 
and that the poor little creature is crying for 
me/ 

Among the crowd at the door to see the 
^ay company depart stood old Dan Tregoon. 

' Here he is ! That's the handsome 
Captain Thurlstone, and that's his sister. She 
beats all the ladies here,' said a soldier proudly 
to his sweetheart. 

' So she does ; and he beats all the men,' 
the girl returned. 

* Handsome and imlooky,' said Dan. * And 
I wish we three had never stood together in 
the same sunlight.' 

* Why, what's the matter with ye ?' cried a 
woman. * They look happy as picturs, them 
two.' 
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*Much you know/ mumbled Dan. *I 
aunly hope his oar and mine wiU never dip 
together in the same sea/ 

An hour later Poppy was lying on her bed, 
still dressed, with not even the starry flowers 
taken from her hair, and her eyes were tear- 
less, her cheeks pale and cold. On her table 
lay a bitter and passionate letter addressed to 
Kichard Lancross. 




CHAPTER XI. 



SHE twitter of maoy birds, the rustle 
of many leaves, the ripple of a 
waveless sea, broke gradually on 
Poppy's awakening ear as tiie high sun chased 
her light slumber. She started up and looked 
hurriedly at her watch. It was only eight 
o'clock, and yet the day was many hours old, 
and the freshness of the dew, the beauty and 
glory of the morning, had already passed 
away. Poppy felt the lateness of the day as 
though the hour waa late also ; and with need- 
less haste she hurried through her toilet and 
descended to the garden. 

She was glad to leave her room and the 
sight of her crumpled dress, the flowers and 
jewellery she had worn, all of which looked 
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garish in the glory of the sun. Beneath the 
sky she felt better able to breathe and think, 
and gather some hope on which to live. Her 
mind, like a troubled sea, had cast up only 
images of despair and horror ; and nowhere 
could she see a haven, or catch a breath of 
peace or calm. This was how she felt when 
in the cold morning light she flung herself 
upon her bed to pray for sleep and forgetful- 
ness. But now, beneath the bright sun and 
the blue heavens, the chilling terror of the 
night passed ofi", and her love grew warm again 
with hope. 

Richard could not be so false ; it was im- 
possible — ^it was past belief 1 As they ram- 
bled together, gathering poppies, on that 
happy day which seemed now so long ago, he 
had told her he adored the place for her sake ; 
his words of love had caressed her ear ; his 
arm had embraced her ; his kiss had pressed 
her lips. Minutely, as the sun paints a pho- 
tograph, her memory went over every detail, 
every word ; and her cheeks flushed again, her 
heart beat as it had beaten against his breast, 
and all her frame quivered with the passion 
and the life which his cruel love had given 
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her. No, it could not be that he was 
false. It was not in manhood to be so 
cowardly a traitor as to play the lover to 
two women within the circle of so short a 
time. 

His coldness at the ball was all a mask, 
a manner worn to show his anger against 
Jocelyn for that quarrel of which she still 
knew so Uttle. And his attention to the pale 
limp heiress was but a part of the same dis- 
guise. And he would throw it off when they 
met again, and be once more himself — the 
dear bright self she loved so well, the shadow 
even of whose carelessness when thrown upon 
her was dear to her. 

Thus she reasoned, and the specious argu- 
ment of her hope brought brightness back to 
eye and cheek, and lightness to her step. In 
truth she was afraid to believe her lover 
false ; she grew terrified as she stood on the 
brink of her own despair, and in fevered 
haste she rushed back to the sunlisfht of 
hope. There were secret, in her natoe 
aareely fethomed by hereelf, and it was from 
these she shrank. She dared not learn what 
she might do and feel if hope were gone. 
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love killed, and only hate and jealousy were 
left to wither and destroy her soul. 

' I will not turn that way in thought/ she 
said, putting her hand upon her head; ' there 
is something here will not bear it/ 

Then she looked doubtingly at her letter, 
and thought it too hard and cruel, and longed 
to pen one full of love and pardon ; but, with 
tears rising to her eyes, she resisted the 
temptation, and sent it to him as it was. 
She had closed it on the night before, and 
dared not reopen and read it, knowing that if 
she did she would write another, a softer^ 
weaker one, praying pitifully for an explana- 
tion, not demanding it proudly as a right. 

From the garden-gate she watched the 
shadow of her little messenger — ^the gar- 
dener's boy — go down the sunny road, and 
when he had vanished her heart went with 
him like a fluttering bird. Then she counted 
the time that must needs pass before he 
could bring an answer, and she hurried down 
by the sea, and sat there to wait for it. But 
she soon wearied, and came back to the 
garden, and paced up and down beneath the 
myriad shadows of soothing leaves, wher^ 
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the sun's rays fell upon her in a green and 
golden gloom, not in the fierce white glare 
that blazed upon the sea. Yet she tired here 
too, and looked upwards through the green 
living canopy, quivering with light and dark- 
ness, and longed for rest in that blue calm 
which, amid the disquiet of the ever-changing 
leaves, shone down upon her in rare glimpses, 
spotted by shadows, like our own thoughts of 
Heaven. 

But the hour of rest was not come for her. 
Sin and shame and pain were on the path 
towards which she was resolutely walking; 
and till these were passed, and their burden 
borne the appointed time, she would not find 
peace. 

Each fierce, impatient minute crept along 
slowly as a wounded snake, yet burning as 
its sting, and still her messenger tarried. In 
vain she bent and turned upon all the current 
of her thoughts for a reason for this delay. 
There was no cause ; it was one cruelty the 
more — simply that. It was the mere trifling 
of fate, torturing her with small things ere 
the last blow fell. 

When she had come to this mood of 
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defiance, she sat down upon the grass beneath 
a tree, and covered her face with her hands. 
She would wait thus now, shutting out the 
light, and hoping and expecting nothin<^. 
But her longing ear was strained towards 
the gate for a footstep, and every sound 
that hindered that one reaching her was 
hideous. 

' Be still 1' she cried impatiently to a lark, 
chanting high above her head. ^ Oh that 
some hawk would swoop upon you, and 
silence you I There is no peace on earth or 
in Ay Vday, no ringle moment of ten- 
quillity in which I can hope or listen.' 

At last there broke upon her ear a careless 
whistle, and the scuflBe of lagging feet on the 
dusty road — and there was her messenger, as 
heedless of her pain and her impatience as 
the bird in the bright blue, whose song fell 
down upon her in a mockery of gladness. 

^ Why have you been so long 1' she cried 
fiercely. 

*I were kept waitin', miss, while he 
wrote ' 

' Then quick — give me the letter I' 

' I ain't got no letter, miss.' 
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* No letter 1 You said he wrote P Poppy 
exclaimed, frantic with the agony of her own 
impatience. 

* He wrote a letter to send with the flowers 
he was gatherin'. He didn't read your note, 
miss, till they was gone/ 

Here the girl's fevered face and blazing 
eyes held the boy's gaze, and he grew scared, 
and stood silent, watching her while the 
scarlet colour flitted away from her cheeks, 
and a pinched, painful whiteness settled 
round her lips. 

* Go on,' she said with an effort, impatient 
still to devour her own agony. 'You tow 
him yourself ? Tell me how he looked — tell 
me all he said and did.' 

' He looked very well, miss. He was in 
the greenhouse gettin' a big nosegay — all 
roses, miss, they was — and he sent a man 
and horse ' 

Poppy walked away swiftly, her hand 
upon her heart. Koses to Rose BroadmeadI 
Yes, it was all true — ^hideously true — ^and 
she must live and bear it. Yet she turned 
and came back to her messenger as swiftly as 
she had left him. 
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' But he read my letter V she said in a 
sharp voice. 

'Yes, miss; after the man rode away he 
comed to me and axed for your note/ 

* How did he look while he read it 1' Poppy 
interposed, her eyes growmg wild. 

'I didn't take no notice how he looked, 
miss.' 

With a great sigh Poppy gave up her 
questions. Here was a stupid human crea- 
ture who had seen Richard Lancross, and 
had not noted every shade and change upon 
his face t 

' You are a fool 1' she cried, turning away 
in passionate disgust, ^t is of no use to 
ask you anything. But there — go on — ^tell 
me the rest.' 

But to be called a fool so broke up the boy 
mentally that two consecutive words were 
not left in the grasp of his faculties. With 
lips apart and eyes distended, he glared help- 
lessly at Poppy, not without some dim won- 
dering sympathy witix her pain. 

' Try to recollect,' she said. ' Was there 
no message ? What did Mr. Lancross say 
when he read my letter 1' 
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' He said, miss' — and the boy's eyes grew 
big with fright lest he should mistake again 
— * *' It's very awkerd ;" that's what he said, 
miss. And I think he wrote it down.' 

Out came now a blue pocket-handkerchief, 
from the folds of which the boy took a 
twisted slip of paper, which Poppy instantly 
snatched from his hand. 

* You said you had no letter I' she cried in 
blazinor wrath. 

*A letter ain't shaped like that,' said the 
boy, indignant at the slur on his truth. 

Poppy threw him a shilling, and rushed 
away again to the leafy avenue, where the 
sunlight fell down in fretted gold upon the 
shadow-embroidered path. Here she flung 
herself prone upon the grass, and with 
quivering fingers tore the twisted paper open. 
Richard's writing 1 How it flashed into her 
eyes, and even to her very heart, like a sun- 
beam that was a sword I For an instant her 
senses swam, and her hand fell upon the 
grass with the letter in it unread. It began, 
' Dear Miss Saterleigh.' This to her, when 
but a day or two since, as hearts count, not 
as clocks go, every note of his had found 
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some new and endearing word by which to 
measure out his idle love I Breathless and 
faint, yet with a burning indignation gather- 
ing slow strength within her, Poppy raised 
the rude scrap of paper and read, scrawled in 
pencilled lines, Richard's reluctant assent to 
the interview she asked for. 

'I fear you will incur some blame from 
your people by seeing me/ he wrote, * but, 
since you wish it, I will drive on the Tavi- 
stock Road, and shall expect to find you at the 
hour and place you have named. Explanations 
deferred till then.' 

*He cannot be in earnest,' Poppy said, 
crushing the letter within her trembling 
hand. ' He is writing in anger — anger 
against Jocelyn. I shall understand it all 
this evening when we meet.' 

She rose slowly, as though her fair, slight 
body were overfreighted with its heavy 
heart, and then with lagging steps she went 
across the open sunny lawn to the house. 
All her thoughts now were pent up ; she had 
shut the door upon them and closed them in ; 
she had resolved neither to feel nor to think 
till her eyes fell upon Richard's face. 
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In the breakfast - room she found her 
mother and brother. Lady Saterleigh was 
fretful and tired, but Jocelyn was in wild 
spirits. Like the aroma of a flower, his 
happy love made the day fragrant for him 
with beauty, and he breathed an atmosphere 
into which Poppy could not enter. For the 
first time in her life she felt bitterly towards 
her brother, and all her milk of human kind- 
ness for him was turned to gall. She seated 
herself at a distance from him, shunning 
equally the light and the glance of his steady 
eyes. 

She had grown pale now, and her bright, 
brilliant beauty was dimmed. 

* You look ill,' Jocelyn said kindly. * You 
danced too much last night.' , 

* No,' she answered. With all her strength 
she could not keep her Ups from shaking over 
that one little word. 

' But I say yes,' persisted Jocelyn. * And 
you must keep quiet to-day. See she takes 
care of herself, mother, will you 1' 

' I can't promise,' returned Lady Saterleigh 
pensively. ' Poppy always does exactly what 
she likes. If she chooses to fly ofi* to the 

11—2 
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moon, she will do it, and I cannot stop her, 
as you know.* 

'Have you any such flight in prospect. 
Poppy V asked her brother. 

Poppy did not answer. She could not 
bring her voice to a jesting tone. 

'At all events, let us hope she does not 
contemplate any more walks or rides with 
that impertinent young Lancross,* observed 
Lady Saterleigh. ' His rudeness to us last 
night was marked — every one must have 
noticed it.' 

' He could not help being rudo,* said Poppy 
with bitter emphasis. ' Has not Jocelyn 
quarrelled with him V 

' No, he quarrelled with me,' returned her 
brother. ' I have no wish to speak of the 
matter, for Lilian's sake — hence I have told 
no one but her the particulars of the affair. 
But I will say this to you. Poppy — ^he was to 
blame, and I must insist on your dropping at 
once the foolish and compromising flirtation 
with him into which you have so idly 
entered.' 

' Do you say that ?' Poppy asked, her eyes 
blazing, her cheeks crimson with sudden fire. 
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* You forget how often I have taken him out 
of your way when you wanted to speak to 
Lilian. You said nothing against him then. 
You forget how you have left me to his com- 
panionship, or any one's, while you followed 
your own devices and pursued your own 
happiness. You have been selfish and bhnd 
and cruel; you have made a tool of me to 
secure your ODgagement with Lihan, and you 
have not cared that it has been at the cost of 
my peace. If I went to her house with 
letters, with flowers, with messages, whom 
did I see there but Richard ? And was it 
nothing that I engaged his attention and took 
his eyes away from her while she wrote to 
you or ran down to the clifis' edge to catch a 
glimpse of you in a passing boat? You 
thanked me then, or warned me faintly with 
a worthless word or two, which I could not 
heed, when the same duty fell to my share 
perhaps an hour afterwards. Oh, you have 
been rarely silent while it pleased you 1 And 
now, when you have no longer any need of 
my help, you knock Richard down and order 
me to speak to him no more 1 Do you think 
I will obey you 1 Your words now are no 
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more to me than straws upon the wind 1 I 
love the man, and you speak too late !' 

A burst of tears broke in upon her speech, 
and she covered her burning face with both 
her hands. 

' Poppy, Poppy, are you quite mad ?' cried 
Lady Saterleigh. *You are making Flip 
bark his poor little life out. I am ashamed 
to hear you talk of " loving " Richard Lan- 
cross — a man engaged to another woman ! 
Oh, fie 1 I am really shocked !' 

During the fierce torrent of his sister's 
words Jocelyn sat silent, but a rush of colour, 
followed by a paleness which settled on his 
face, showed that he was strangely moved. 
He listened to his mother, as if anxious for 
counsel from her light lips ; but, when none 
came, he rose and stood behind Poppy's chair, 
and pressed her head back against his breast. 
He thought the mute embrace would comfort 
her, but it was a comfort she visited with 
renewed anger. 

' Let me go T she said, wrenching herself 
from his clasp. 'It is too late now to be 
brotherly. You must go your way, Jocelyn, 
and I shall go mine. You have set me on the 
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road, and you cannot stop me now on that 
path. You have not cared for me much since 
you loved Lilian, and now you will care less. 
If my death or my ruin comes of this, you will 
not grieve for me — ^you will have her to com- 
fort you. And to her you will never own 
that you sacrificed your sister to gain her 
love. Remember it was you who told me to 
be friendly with Richard Lancross — you who 
brought him in my way again and again. You 
forget all this — I don't. And now you are his 
enemy. But I shall stand by him still, and 
be his friend. And I will believe nothing 
against him till his own lips tell it me.' 

She stopped breathless, and wearied by her 
own wrathful pain. Jocelyn did not utter a 
word in his own defence ; he did but plead 
with her for herself. He was still very pale. 

* You are angry now, Poppy,' he said ; * we 
will talk of this another time. But I shall 
guard your honour and your happiness from 
whosoever may presume to touch them — rely 
on that. If Richard Lancross dares speak to 
you again, he shall answer for it to me, even 
with his cowardly life — for he is a coward. 
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and this is not the first time I have called 
him one.' 

* Perhaps not/ Poppy retorted ; * but you 
lied when you said it.' 

' Poppy !' exclaimed Lady Saterleigh. * Is 
that language for a lady ?' 

' Leave me alone, both of you,' the girl 
cried in bitterness. ' I only ask to be left 
alone. Neither of you care for me. All 
Jocelyn's love is gone to Lilian ; and as for 
you, mother, your dog is dearer in your eyes 
than your daughter.' 

She swept away through the window, 
gathering up her long dress with a nervous 
hand, and sobbing and shivering as she went, 
while Lady Saterleigh sat down and cried a 
little, with Flip upon her lap, smoothing and 
caressing him as she wept. 

' Lancross shall answer to me for this,' was 
all Thurlstone said ; but his face was at a 
white heat, and his words came through lips 
set like iron. 

And so this scene ended with a man s 
threat and a woman's tears. 




CHAPTER XII. 



HHBEE weeks are but a breath of 
time — just a step or two which 
the earth makes in its path 
around the great glowing, life-giving sun. 
But these three weeks made up the days 
of June — the glorious leafy month when 
night is hut a short shadow, full of balmy 
scents and sweet warmth, and day is a long 
sunbeam, in the bright fire of which the world 
glows and quivers. 

There are natures which vibrate to the 
sun's rays like the chords of a harp to a sldl- 
fid player. Poppy's was one of these. She 
revelled in the summer heat, and her beauty 
brightened, her cheek took a richer bloom, her 
eyes a lovelier light, beneath the glare of a 
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steady sunshine under which more languid 
natures fainted. 

A fevered, hurried happiness seemed to 
have taken possession of her, and to have 
displaced the excitement and anger with 
which she had first received the news of 
Richard's engagement. With a strange smile 
parting her rich red lips, she heard news of 
his walks and drives with the limp heiress, 
whose flabby flaccid cheeks were such a con- 
trast to the rounded carnation of her own. 
Richard himself she saw occasionally by 
hazard, and passed him without a bow, as 
though he were a stranger. At such times 
her brother held her arm with a closer strain, 
or her mother glanced into her face with a 
momentary fear, but neither saw aught but a 
little quickened colour, or a slight pressure of 
the hps. Yet Mrs. Werrington declared she 
had seen those two, when they thought them- 
selves unobserved, turn and smile at each 
other, as though they had met but yesterday 
as lovers meet. 

But the world knew better than this ; for 
Richard's engagement to Miss Broadmead 
was a visible, tangible fact, duly proclaimed 
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by his family and hers ; equally well known also 
was Edgar Davenant's emphatic declaration 
that he would not brook any alliance between 
his young partner and Thurlstone's sister — 
and this alone was enough to render such a 
thing impossible. 

* If he marries Miss Saterleigh, he quits 
my firm/ he said to Richard's mother. * The 
terms of our partnership give me power to 
dissolve it ; and, for his own sake, if he con- 
templates such a marriage, I will do it. I do 
not hke the Thurlstone family ; there is some- 
thing wild and irregular in their blood, and 
you will see it will show itself yet in some 
mad deed or other.' 

How often the over-anxious mother, cove- 
tous of riches for her children, repeated such 
speeches as these to Richard 1 But he only 
laughed. His young frame thrilled in the 
June sun, his step grew more elastic and 
firmer, his eye brighter, his snule quicker; 
an air of joyous triumph was about him, 
which increased the easy, careless, idle grace 
of all his ways and looks. He was more a 
favourite with the world than ever. He was 
invited everywhere, the more especially as 
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Thurlstone now refused all invitations ; and 
Thurlstone was the only man whose eye his 
would not meet — the only man whose pre- 
sence he industriously shunned. 

Miss Broadmead openly adored him, yet 
thought she well deserved the careless, hand- 
some lover whose eyes met hers at times with 
a wicked glee, half contemptuous, startling 
her into the one rare emotion of her nature, 
fear — ^till the soft touch of his supple hand 
and the mellow tones of his honeyed voice led 
her back to her self- worship and her intense 
religious satisfaction with her fate. 

So, like a sunbeam and a shadow, the June 
days and nights swept over the green earth. 
The nights were beautiful with an especial 
beauty, noted by many as they met late on 
golden shore or silver- tinted sea — lovely for 
warmth and starlight, and for a voluptuous 
perfume of the air, like the breath of sleeping 
flow^ers, a subtle essence of the summer and 
the sun, which filled the mind with passion 
and stirred the heart with love. 

' Swift as a shadow, short as any dream,' 
was this sweet June month of courtship to 
Lilian. Each day had brought her some new 
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happiness, some dear, tender joy to be put 
henceforth in the casket of her memory, and 
treasured there among her heart's best jewels. 
And the bright golden dream was nearly 
over ; the day of her wedding was at hand, 
and life stood before her, a reality more 
fair and beautiful even than love's dream. 
Every hour of his time that he could spare 
Thurlstone had given her ; but, during these 
last days before his marriage, business cares 
fell heavily upon him, and so it happened that 
one fair morning Lilian was left in loneliness, 
and a shadow of anxiety, a curious misgivings 
came to her. This grew with the day, and 
at twelve o'clock she went through the sun's 
glare to Lady Saterleigh's, ostensibly to ask 
for Poppy, but secretly to feel assured that 
Jocelyn was well. 

' Poppy is not down yet,' said Lady Sater- 
leigh. ' She has been unaccountably lazy of 
late — she sleeps all the lovely mornings 
away.' 

Poppy entered as she spoke, her eyes a 
little languid, their lids falling, her cheeks a 
shade paler, but her lips a riper crimson, 
with a fuller contour in their curves than of 
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old. There was a change in her aspect which 
struck Lihan as strange, or sad, or too glad — 
which she knew not ; still the change was 
there, undefinable, but real. 

' Are you not well f she said. 

A vivid blush flashed over Poppy's face 
instantly, and she broke into a laugh. 

' Because I have grown lazy, people think 
I am an invalid,' she answered. * Do I look 
like one V 

Then she gave her crimsoned cheek, not 
her lips, to Lilian's caress, and her pure, fair 
face touched the hot carnation, but she shrank 
a little from its fever. 

' Will you spend this evening with me 1' 
she asked. ' Jocelyn will be away, and I 
feel so strangely sad to-day.' 

' I am sorry, but I cannot come,' Poppy 
answered. ' I have promised to go to the 
Werringtons'.' 

'She spends nearly every evening with 
those horrid people, and she used to hate 
them,' Lady Saterleigh said, with much 
disgust. 

* They amuse me,' Poppy returned shortly ; 
' and I must amuse myself or die.' 
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There was a ring in her words that startled 
Lilian, but at that instant she heard Jocelyn's 
voice, and it filled up her heart and ears, and 
thrust away Poppy's shadow. A moment 
afterwards, when she looked around, the girl 
was gone ; she had escaped by the window 
as her brother entered. Thurlstone and 
Lilian parted on that day beneath the shade 
of the leafy avenue where Poppy had wept 
such bitter tears. 

* Come into the sunshine,' Thurlstone said. 
* I must see your face glad before you go. I 
shall be a whol^ day without a sight of it. I 
cannot come this evening ; I am obliged to 
go to Tavistock.' 

Lilian's heart fell ; she held him tight by 
the hand. 

* You will be back to-night ?' she said 
eagerly. 

' Yes, I am not going to Africa or Spain,' 
Thurlstone answered, laughing; and stoop- 
ing, he lightly laid a kiss upon her lips. 

And thus they parted, with the heavy 
shadow of the trees upon them and a wail 
among the moaning branches, like the echo 
of Poppy's passionate sobs on that May 
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morning when she deemed herself exceeding 
sorrowful, and yet was happier than she could 

ever bfe again. 
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The stars of the soft June night shone 
down faintly on a wide and rugged heath, 
through which ran a bare and lonely road, 
glistening in solitary whiteness amid the 
shadows of many hills. In the foreground of 
this wild picture a tall rock reared itself, 
throwing a long streak of darkness across the 
dusky white of the undulating road. It was 
a rock so huge that it stood out upon the 
moor like a landmark, visible from hill to 
hill, and its great shadow, as the moon rose 
behind it, seemed to stretch a mile on the 
way. 

Down to the left of the rock, in a ravine 
which had gathered all the short night's 
darkness, was a little wood of pine and 
stunted oak. The growth of this was so 
dense and thick that bird or beast hiding in 
its covert was as instantly lost as though the 
ground had opened and some cavern in the 
earth had swallowed the creature up in the 
depths of darkness. Above this ravine 
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towered a great hill, the shadow of which ^ 
fell upon the wood, but the rugged top of 
which caught the moonlight and glistened in 
it in a fantastic way ; for its pinnacle was of 
bare and shining granite, shaped so strangely 
that it seemed the white upturned profile of 
some dead giant rising from a mighty grave. 

The country-people called the place Dead 
Man's Tor, and the wood below was Whisht 
Wood, '* whisht" in the Western dialect 
meaning sorrowful or unlucky. Except for 
this glittering hill-top and the winding white- 
ness of the road, all was dusky shadow, for 
the dark heath and furze of the moor could 
not catch the faint light of stars as green 
pastures did. So here, among the rugged- 
ness of hill, ravine, and rock, the night was 
far darker than it was on the smooth fields. 

Through the darkness rode two men, and 
the sound of their horses' feet echoed far 
over the moor, teUing other travellers of their 
coming, though they might be a mile away. 

' I shall go no farther, LuflSncot ;' and the 
speaker began to rein in his horse. * There's 
the Dead Man's Tor, and you promised not 
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^ to wile me another step beyond that cheerful 
place.' 

' So I did, Harwood ; but the truth is, this 
bit of road is so *' ugly," in local parlance, 
that I am rather loath to lose a friend/ 

' But I must get back to my quarters by 
morning; so good-bye, old fellow. You 
must whistle to keep up your courage, and 
don't lose your way/ 

They had dropped from a hard trot to a 
canter, and from this to a walk, and now 
their horses stood still, breathing the summer 
wind with nostrils wide and ears alert. 

* Well, good-bye,' said LufBncot, * since you 
will have it.' 

' Good-bye,' Harwood said again ; ^ and 
thanks for. riding over to tell me the 
worst. It is a sharp wrench, but I am glad 
it will be so soon over. Three days — to be 
married in three days I They have made 
quick work of it. Well, I won't wish him 
joy, for he does not deserve it.' 

* And why not V asked Luffincot. 

* Well, he has not always acted on the 
square to get that girl. There are some 
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things he has done connected with myself 
which I don't forgive him. There is one 
especially which, if known — ^if I could tell it, 
which I can't — would utterly damn him in 
the estimation of every gentleman.' 

* That's rather strong, Harwood.' 

'I could make it stronger very easily. 
But I don't want to talk of him. You would 
have lost your bet, Luff, about his sister. The 
acres, you see, have won, and the pretty Field- 
flower has lost.' 

The words stayed upon his lips unspoken, 
for the crack of a pistol-shot broke into the 
stillness, followed instantly by a shrill and 
piercing cry ; then the old silence fell again 
upon wood and rock and hill. Both horses 
started and plunged violently ; it cost a 
moment or two of precious time to quiet 
them. 

* What can it mean ?' Harwood cried. 

' Poaching rabbits,' said Luffincot, *I should 
say — only it can't be, since the month is June. 
And it was a pistol-shot too.' 

' Which way did the cry come ?' interposed 
Harwood. 

12—2 
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' It seemed to me to rise from the ravine 
down there/ 

* It loots dark as the Pit/ said Harwood. 
' Come on, LuflSncot/ He turned his horse^s 
bridle, and plmiged downwards over the rough 
and rocky decUvity, foUowed in headlong 
haste by his friend. 




CHAPTER XIII. 

|ARWOOD led the way at a hand 
gallop down the declivity at Dead- 
man'a Tor. To Luffincot, who 
followed more cautiously, this seemed a wild, 
vain, mad descent into empty darkness 
Every step was a danger. Great boulders 
strewed the way, and stunted heath, and 
thick bushes of furze, and rolling rocks added 
double risks to the dark uncertainty of their 
path. 

* Hold hard !' shouted Luffincot. ' We are 
rolling down a precipice, and shall break our 
horses' necks and o\ir own too in a minnte I' 

But Harwood stumbled onwards, heedless 
of the warning, and with a strong word 
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Luffincot followed, and came up with him 
just at the edge of the deepest darkness. 

* Halt 1' he said suddenly. ' I beUeve it is 
a precipice 1 I heard the dash of water 
below.' 

* I hear wheels/ Luffincot answered in a 
quick voice. * Hark 1 There they go now 
on the outer road 1 What a pity we left it !' 

'You hear the waterfiill/ said his friend. 
' It is the roar of the cascade, not the rumble 
of wheels, in your ears.' 

' Listen then, a moment at least !' 

They Ustened in a breathless silence save 
for the quick pant of the horse. ; and, .. the 
sound of their voices ceased, there stole upon 
the ear the roar and dash of a Uttle mountain- 
torrent and the wild, wistful sighing of the 
pines in the wood. All else was still as the 
path of the stars above them. 

' Are you convinced V asked Harwood. 

Before Luffincot could answer, his horse 
leaped into the air in terror, and then took 
a wild plunge forward, clearing some unseen 
obstacle, and landing him safely on the 
other side; In an instant he shouted to 
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Harwood that he was all right, and then, in 
another moment, and in a voice strangely 
changed, he called out : 

* Come down here, Harwood ! Come at 
once 1 There's a horse and trap down here, 
and no one with them 1' 

His voice sounded from the ravine below. 
In the darkness and in her terror the mare 
had taken the strangest, maddesb leap that 
ever horse could take and live. It was im- 
possible for Harwood's charger in cool blood 
to do what this one had done in the craze of 
her fear. 

This became an instant certainty to both 
men, and, dismounting, Harwood scrambled 
down the precipice on foot, after securing his 
horse to a tall moor-stone. Meanwhile 
Luffincot went towards the rumbling carriage 
and caught at the trailing reins of the horse. 
Scarcely had he clutched it, when a hurried 
and dreadful exclamation from Harwood 
made him turn back. Then he saw him 
dimly, kneeling beside some shapeless heap 
lying on the heath by the brink of the little 
brook, at that point just escaping smoothly 
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from the turmoil of its fall. With one bound 
Luffincot brought his horse to the spot, sprang 
from the saddle, and knelt beside his friend. 
Then he saw the face of Richard Lancross 
upturned to the sky, dead, and his arm and 
clenched hand flung outwards upon the heath, 
wet and clammy with blood. 

' How can it have happened ? Has he 
been thrown out of the carriage ?' asked 
Luffincot, his lips growing white as he 
spoke. 

* It looks more like murder. He has been 
shot !' said Harwood in a hard calm tone. 

' No, no, my dear fellow ; it is impossible. 
And he can't be dead. Let us get some 
water.' 

' It is all useless/ returned Harwood. ' You 
may fetch water if you like, but Richard 
Lancross is murdered, and he will never speak 
or move again. He is dead, I tell you.' 

It was true. The hght-hearted, easy, care- 
less man, who had made life a summer day, 
and enjoyed it like the ephemeral creatures 
who exist through an hour or two of sun- 
shine, lay cold and silent, a dreadful witness 
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against himself. The face, once so handsome^ 
so full of changing expression and saucy 
laughter, was pale and passionless now — cold, 
still, and immobile till the grave should cover 
it. As it lay at the feet of the Deadman's 
Tor, upturned to the dusky sky, it seemed the 
only reaUty there. It filled the drear land- 
scape ; all else were shadows. And the huge 
white giant profile at the peak seemed only a 
mockery of this— -the whiter, stonier profile, 
the poor pale flesh, from which the soul had 
fled. 

A moment or two of solemn silence passed 
between those two watchers kneeling in that 
stem and lonely place, for both were full of 
awe and ruth. 

Harwood was the first to speak. 

* It is very important we should search this 
place, Lufiincot; we ought to look for the 
pistoL' 

' Better get help quickly, and leave the 
search to the police,' returned Luffincot. 

' There is not much chance of getting help 
in such a place as Dartmoor.' 

' Then let us lift the poor fellow into the 
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carriage and drive to the nearest viUage. It 
is really the sole thing to be done.' 

They performed the task gently and care- 
fully, and then, as Luffincot led the horse, 
Harwood went forward, searching for a path. 

' I am quite sure there is an old bridle-road 
down to this wood/ he said. ' Ha 1 What is 
thisr 

He stooped and picked up a little glove — 
a lady's glove 1 It was as fresh and unsoiled 
as if just drawn from the small white hand it 
must have fitted. 

^ What is it ?' Luflincot asked ; and his 
voice shook a little. 

* I'll teU you in a minute.' And Harwood 
took a box of fusees from his pocket and 
struck a light. ' It is a woman's glove,' he 
continued. * I had better give it to the 
police ; it may lead to something.' 

'Let me look at it,' Luffincot said. He 
took it in his hand, and almost immediately 
dropped it, stumbling forward as he did so. 

' What are you about ?' asked Harwood in 
a loud voice. ' Do see where you are going, 
Luffl You are nearly in the river 1 Now 
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how are we to find that glove again in the 
darkness ? It will be a nuisance if it is lost, 
and we shall get blamed.' 

Harwood lighted fusee after fusee, and 
went down upon his knees and searched 
among heath and stones, and at last lighted 
on the lost glove. 

' Here it is 1 But either you or the horse 
has stepped on it, and it does not look in the 
least as when I picked it up first.' 

* Let me see/ said Luffincot quietly. ' Oh, 
it is just the same 1 I don't perceive any 
difference in it. People have pic-nics down 
here sometimes. It is an old glove some lady 
has left behind her.' 

* I don't think so. However, other heads 
than yours and mine wiU have to decide that 
point. For pity's sake let us get on faster 1 
Here is the road, as I thought. It is only 
a track on the heath, but it is quite practic- 
able.' 

' All right,' returned Luffincot. ' I had 
better mount my horse, then, here. And 
what will you do ? Will you go back now 
for yours ?' 
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* No — 111 see this vehicle upon the high- 
road first. Hark I I hear wheels 1 By 
Jove, there is some one out there on the 
road I Now we shall get help/ And, 
putting both his hands to his lips, Harwood 
shouted the word * Help I' with all the force 
of his lungs. 

In reply the horses started, and the one in 
the distance whinnied pitifully, a few birds 
fluttered from the wood and flew above them 
in a scared way, and the sighing of the pines 
seemed for a moment to gather strength ere 
all sounds again dropped into the old deadly 
stillness. 

* You are ^deceived, as I was, by the roar of 
the torrent,' said LujBSncot. 'The water 
stuns one's ears.' 

' You persisted then that you heard wheels, 
and I persist now,' his friend returned. * Come 
on 1 Let us get out of this dreary ravine, and 
not waste time in discussion. There's light 
dawning on the hill-tops.' 

Slowly and with diflSculty they ascended 
the steep, stone-strewed path which conducted 
from the deep, sombre gorge to the heath 
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above. When half-way to the summit, 
Lujffincot paused suddenly and looked back at 
Harwood, who, being on foot, was some little 
way behind. 

'You had better go back for your horse 
now,' he said, * and I'll wait for you here.' 

' I thought of going the other way,' Har- 
wood answered — 'round by the rock above 
there.' 

'Better not. It will be far easier and 
safer to scramble up to your horse than to go 
down to him; and it is much the shortest 
cut,' concluded Luffincot decidedly. 

' Then I shall mount and ride round. by the 
upper way,' said Harwood. 'So you had 
better go on to the high-road with all the 
speed you can, and I'll meet you there.' 

He was gone, vanishing almost instantly, 
so steep was the rugged declivity he de- 
scended, and so intense the darkness of that 
shadowed place. Left alone, LuflBncot 
dropped the bridle upon his horse's neck, 
and, gathering up the reins of the harnessed 
horse, brought him to a stand-still ; then he 
rose in his stirrups and gazed anxiously along 
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the white line of road just visible above the 
steep on which he rested. It was bare. Far 
as he could see on either side no moving 
thing or creature disturbed the summer dust 
of the solitary way. 

' Thank Heaven 1' the young man mur- 
mured ; and for an instant his face drooped 
upon his hands, and, bending forward, his 
whole frame relaxed and fell, as though some 
great strain which had held him up had 
snapped suddenly. As he sat his horse thus, 
the very image of a man broken by grief, the 
creature pricked up her ears and began to 
shake and quiver. ' Steady, old girl, steady 1' 
said Luflincot, seizing the reins with a quick 
hand. Then he looked up the road and saw 
the cause of the mare's terror. 

A dark mass was moving along the line of 
shadow thrown by the great rock which stood 
at the head of the declivity. It was going 
with tremendous speed ; but its avoidance of 
the road, and the lack of dust and sound of 
wheels in its movement, seemed to show that 
it could scarcely be a vehicle. But the soft 
springy turf along which it rolled would 
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deaden sound, and it was not more than a 
second or two before Luffincot, with one long 
steady gaze, convinced himself that it was a 
carriage of some light sort, and that it was 
certainly choosing the turf and keeping in the 
shadow purposely. With strained eyes, and 
a heart beating with a fear it would never 
feel in battle or in danger, he fixed his gaze on 
the departing vehicle, and dimly discerned the 
figures of two men, the taller of whom was 
driving. It was with an infinite relief he 
drew himself up in the saddle and passed 
his hand across his eyes like a man in 
prayer. 

' They were two men,' he said to him- 
self ' Thank Heaven, now I can breathe 
again 1' 

He got upon the high-road and stood there 
patiently in the faint starlight, his thoughts 
passing from the dim pale figure before him 
to the bright face of Poppy. How would she 
hear of this ? How would she bear it ? She 
loved this man, light and unworthy as he 
was, and perhaps such a blow as this, coming 
suddenly upon her, would crush her to the 
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earth. She was like a flower — she had a 
fragile nature ; she could not live through 
grief and storm. 

Luffincot's eyes grew moist ; he brushed his 
hand across them as the beat of a horse's 
hoofs broke the silence which, like some 
awful presence, gathered around the burden 
he guarded. 

^ Is that you, Harwood ?' 

' Yes. All right 1' 

' Have you met or seen anything T 

' Nothing. Have you ?' 

'Yes. I have seen a carriage or gig 
passing up the long shadow thrown by the 
rock.' 

' Did you hail it ?' 

' No. I was too far down in the ravine 
then. It was useless to shout.' 

' Then why did you not ride after it ?' Har- 
wood asked impatiently. 

* How could I, and leave this ?' said Luffin- 
cot, glancing at the shrouded form beside him. 
* There was nothing near to which I could 
fasten the horse.' 

' What a pity I' resumed Harwood, after a 
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moment's pause. ' Could you see who was 

in the gig V 

' Two men/ said his friend. 

' And you could not recognise them T 

' Impossible 1 I saw them only dimly in 

the darkness. The one that was driving was 

going furiously.' 

* Does that strike you as suspicious V asked 
Harwood. 

* Well, yes, especially as they kept upon 
the turf, in shadow of the rock.' 

* It does not strike me in the same way,' 
Harwood answered. 'Whoever the mis- 
creant may be who has done this, he would 
not linger about the spot with his locomplice 
till help came to the victim ; he or they would 
make good their escape at once. The men 
you saw were commercial travellers, or 
farmers going home too tipsy to know the 
road from the turf' 

' I don't think so. There was an air of 
flight and haste in the driving of the vehicle 
that brought a strange conviction to my 
mind. But, of course, that proves nothing ; 
it was only an impression. Now will you 

VOL. IL 13 
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ride on to the nearest police-station ? It is 
at a little village about three miles oflF. I will 
follow you more slowly/ 

This was done ; and, as the dawn of the 
summer day broke fresh and fair over the 
fragrant hills, the two men rode into the 
sleeping village with their silent burden. 




CHAPTER XIV. 



IXJLLO I' cried Major Werrington. 

' What are you two young fellows 

doing up so early V 

' Tell him nothing/ muttered Luffincot in 

an undertone. ' Let us save Mrs. Lancross 

as long as we can.' 

' Why, it is Harwood I' continued the 
Major in wonder. ' What's up ? Why are 
you come back ? Is it to go to the 
wedding V 

' I am more likely to go to a funeral,' re- 
turned Harwood shortly. 

The Major received this news with a laugh. 
Like the careless worldling he was, he deemed 
it a sort of duty to laugh when death was 
13—2 
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mentioned, or when any speech touched upon 
topics in themselves dreadful and solemn. 
On this day there was something odd about 
the man ; his face was red only in spots, his 
eyes started a little from their sockets, his 
unshaved chin rested on his hand, and his 
first thick finger held down a shaking hp. 

'Early as it is, he has been drinking,' 
whispered Luffincot in disgust, riding past 
him with just a nod. 

' Stop 1' cried the Major, swinging his 
garden-gate back, and coming into the road. 
' Have you heard the news ?' 

The friends looked at each other. Their 
thoughts rushed back to the village station 
where, under the care of the poUce, they had 
left their sad charge. 

' I think we are more likely to be better 
acquainted with it than you/ said Luffincot. 

' Oh 1 So Thurlstone has told you then ?' 
returned the Major. 

* Thurlstone I' exclaimed Harwood. ' How 
should Thurlstone know it T 

The Major stared and laughed again. 

* Well, she had to tell him when the news 
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came last night of this unexpected death. 
She kept it secret as long as she could.' 

' It is something about Lady Saterleigh/ 
said Harwood, restraining Lufl&ncot's excite- 
ment, and motioning to him to be silent. 

* Yes, you are right. She has got married.' 
' Married ?' 

' Yes, and done a very good thing for her- 
self too, as it happens. You remember she 
was in town two or three days last week ?' 

* Yes,' said Lufl&ncot shortly. 

*Well, she got married, then, like the 
kitten she is. And now the old Colonel is 
Lord Ramsden.' 

The Major threw himself into an attitude 
of astonishment, not so much by way of ex- 
pressing his own feelings, as in expectation of 
the surprise he thought to see in his listeners. 
But they had other feelings, and Lady 
Saterleigh's skittishness only raised a parsing 
smile. 

* Young Lord Kamsden died of fever at 
Athens two days ago,' continued the Major 
rapidly — * telegram brought the news last 
night — so our old Colonel — who is his uncle, 
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you know — comes in for the marquisate^ and 
a splendid property, by Jove, in York- 
shire I' 

* And how does Thurlstone take the news 
of his mother's marriage ?' asked Luffincot. 

There was a perceptible change in the 
Major's spotted countenance ; a purplish shade 
crossed it, and his thick finger and thumb 
plucked at his lip again. 

' There's the strange part of it. That's 
what I meant to tell you. I never saw a 
man so cut up. Upon my word, I believe he 
is capable of doing something desperate. He 
cares nothing for the title or the money. He 
is as angry as a mad dog. He came and 
roused me up this morning at six o'clock, and 
declared he would leave the regiment alto- 
gether. He would not face the thing, he 
said ; that his mother at her age should make 
a runaway match was disgraceful, and he was 
aahamedofit.' 

' She might have done a worse thing than 
make herself Lady Ramsden,' said Harwood. 

* Where is Thurlstone now ?' asked Luffin- 
cot. * I want to see him.' 
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* He is gone, to bathe/ returned the Major. 
• I recommended him to take a dip in the sea 
to cool himself. Ha, ha ! It would do him 
good, I thought.' 

Somehow the laugh was forced, and the 
man stopped abruptly, and with anxious eyes 
gazed at his Usteners. 

*You are both odd this morning/ he said, 
after a pause. *You don't seem much in- 
terested in my news. There's one thing 
makes me glad about it. I fancy that young 
fellow Lancross will see that his interest lies 
now on the same side with his inclinations, 
and that we shall have the pretty Poppy 
looking bright again, as she used to do. The 
Marquis is as likely as not to give her a 
large fortune, for the next heir is a distant 
relative, and a man he does not like. Per- 
haps, though, he will think Lancross not good 
enough for his step-daughter, and the tables 
will be turned on him nicely.' 

'There will be nothing turned over him 
except a sod,' said Harwood. 'The poor 
young fellow is dead.' 

'Dead!' exclaimed the Major, reeling 
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backwards like a man shot. ' Good Heaven I 
No, it's not that, surely ?' 

His drink-empurpled visage grew a ghastly 
white, and terror sprang into his rolUng eyes 
as he spoke. 

'I am sorry to say it is that. We are 
taking the news to his family. Pray keep 
silent till after we have seen Mrs. Lancross,' 
said Lu£Sncot. 

* Dead I Shot! You said shot? re- 
turned the Major, with a gasp in his 
breath. 

' He is shot, but we did not say it/ rejoined 
Harwood. 

' Yes, yes, I assure you ! Shot — that was 
the word you used.' 

* You are quite mistaken,' Harwood an- 
swered. * Come, Lufl&ncot — we must press 
onwards.' 

' Where shall I see you by-and-by ?' asked 
the Major. ' I am burning to hear all the 
details.' 

* Come down to the club, then. And 
where do you think it is likely I shall find 
Thurlstone V demanded LuflSncot. 
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* Well, not at his mother's — at the bar- 
racks, I should say.' 

The Major waved his pufFy hand as the 
friends departed, and kept a smile on his 
strangely spotted and streaked face ; but the 
moment they were gone his whole counten- 
ance changed and fell, and an expression of 
intense fear crept over it, whitening it 
slowly. 

* I did not bargain for this,' he said to 
himself. ' I must consult a lawyer. I must 
keep myself safe.' 

'It struck me as very strange,' observed 
Harwood, as he rode on, ' that the old Major 
should use the word " shot." ' 

' It was a drunken inspiration,' said Luffin- 
cot — ' nothing more. If we get a new colonel, 
as I suppose we shall, the old fellow is safe 
to be tried by court-martial and dismissed 
the service. And it is time, too — we are 
growing ashamed of him.' 

* Did you notice that he said he had had 
an interview with Thurlstone this morning ?' 

'Yes; and what then?' said Luffincot 
hastily. 
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' Oh, nothing I I only wished to know if 
you had remarked it. He has been very 
useful to Thurlstone at times.' 

' Speak out, Harwood — I am not in a 
mood to stand insinuations/ said Lufl&ncot, 
his colour rismg. 

* There's nothing to be hot about/ returned 
Harwood. ' I only have a sort of vague 
feeUng or suspicion that old Werrington 
knows more than he pretends.' 

' How can he know ?' 

'That's just the question. But here we 
are at our destination. Let us say no more 
at present. I think we have done right to 
come to Davenant. He is an old friend ; he 
will break this grief to the poor fellow's people 
better than we could.' 

In another moment Edgar Davenant, in 
amazed sorrow, was listening to the strange 
story of his young partner s death. 

And now the news spread from Up to lip, 
and from street to street ; and the shadow of 
that dark pall which rested on the careless 
and happy household, where the dead man 
had been so beloved for his very lightness. 
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darkened many a thoughtless face, and wrung 
sympathy from many a heart, young and 
old. 

Early in the day, Lufl&ncot, having failed 
to find Thurlstone, called upon Lady Sater- 
leigh, now Lady Ramsden. Her pretty, fair 
face was shaded by care. 

' I have heard the dreadful news,' she said, 
' and I feel it very much, although lately we 

have not been friendly with the young man ; 
still, one cannot hear of his death without 
horror and pain. I wonder his mother lives 
through such agony.' 

' And Miss Saterleigh — ^how is she ?' in- 
quired Luffincot anxiously, 

'She is not well; she cannot help being 
much affected,' replied Lady Ramsden. Her 
face twitched suddenly, as with a spasm of 
pain, and covering it with her hands, she 
burst into tears. ' All this is so hard on me,' 
she said brokenly, ' when I thought to be 
happy, and give my children a glad surprise. 
Then, too, instead of being here to help me> 
as he ought, my son is gone I don't know 
where.' 
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* He is not on duty/ said Lufl&ncot, ' and I 
have been searching for him vainly at all his 
haunts.' 

* He may be at the ChallacombesV rejoined 
Lady Ramsden. * I wish my husband ' — she 
blushed faintly at the word — ' had not been 
summoned away. You know he has been 
obUged to start for Athens.' 

* I have heard it/ said Luffincot. ' But 
Thurlstone is not at Captain Challacombe's ; 
I have been there, and found Miss Challa- 
combe anxious and alarmed. Can he 
have accompanied Lord Ramsden, do you 
think? 

*No.' And now in vague fear Lady 
Ramsden's pretty face paled, and her eyes 
grew large and wild. * He is not gone with 
Lord Ramsden ; he was angry — ^very angry 
— not at my marriage exactly, but at the 
manner of it. Where can he be? What 
shall I do, Mr. Lufl&ncot ?' 

' Will you speak to your daughter. Per- 
haps she knows where her brother is gone.' 

Still looking wild and perplexed. Lady 
Ramsden rose hurriedly and quitted the 
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room. Luflfincot looked after her, with his 
pulses throbbing feverishly, and all his nerves 
strained by the ra^k of some painful expec- 
tancy. Would Poppy come to him ? How 
would she look ? How was she bearing the 
shock of this strange and unexpected death ? 
She had loved Richard Lancross. She would 
be broken-hearted now, crushed perhaps by 
grief. 

There was a faint rustle of silk, a perfume of 
many roses, and Poppy stood at the door. She 
stood there silently, feeling her honest lover's 
eyes fixed on her in amazement. He might 
well be surprised. There was no trace of 
grief upon the brilliant beauty of her face. 
Her cheeks were vermilion, her eyes were 
ablaze with light, her rich red lips, slightly 
parted, showed the pearls within — ^they 
seemed to smile, and yet were not smiling. 
Crushed against her bosom she held a pro- 
fusion of roses ; they filled her hands and 
rested upon her arms, and fell down at her 
feet and lay there unheeded. 

' I have been to Lilian and robbed her 
garden,' she said. ' We have no roses here ; 
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they are all dead now. They were blighted 
last night/ 

* Miss Saterleigh I Poppy I' exclaimed 
poor Luffincot, aghast. His face had slowly 
blanched to a deathly white, his heart was 
standing still with fear. Something in 
Poppy's eyes, her tone, her fixed smile, 
seemed to say that her mind was gone. 

' Why are you frightened ?' she asked, 
coming forward hurriedly now. * You see I 
am not afraid — I am bearing it very well.' 

'You are indeed,' sighed her friend. *I 
did not expect to see you so brave.' 

With a defiant air Poppy lifted her beau- 
tiful face from her flowers. 

' Why should I be otherwise than brave ? 
Is there any reason why I should break my 
heart for such a man as Richard Lancross V 

'No, none,' said Luffincot, in breathless 
wonder, still keeping his eyes fixed upon 
her. 

' And we were parted long ago,' continued 
Poppy, looking down and smiling on her 
roses again — 'a whole month ago — long 
enough to forget his face. Why do you not 
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go to Miss Broadmead and comfort her ? Is 
it she or I must wear widow's weeds ? I 
have forgotten/ 

Again Luffincot's breath stood on his 
parted lips, and again his heart shook like a 
leaf in the summer wind. 

^ It is Miss Broadmead who will wear 
mourning/ he said. ' She was engaged to 
him, you know.' 

' Engaged to be married/ returned Poppy ; 
and she pressed both her arms more tightly 
on her flowers, crushing them against her 
bosom. 'Yes, and there are so many en- 
gagements — so many kinds of marriages. 
Mamma has stolen a march on us all, and got 
married.' 

' Yes, so I hear/ said Lufl&ncot. 

Bewildered and uneasy, he could not keep 
his gaze from Poppy's face, or frame his lips 
to any words of compliment. 

' And that is one kind of marriage,' con- 
tinued Poppy, as if she had not heard him ; 
*but mine is different — so is Lily's. 
And what sort of an engagement was 
Eichard's ?' 
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'I fear it was a worldly one/ answered 
Lufl&ncot. 

' Yes, one has to buy love nowadays — I 
see that ; and if mamma had told me of her 
marriage yesterday, or Richard had lived till 
to-day, my roses would not have withered. I 
have been obliged to steal Lilian's now — her 
flowers will never grow again.' 

' Miss Saterleigh, you are talking strangely 
for such a time as this I Are you well ?' cried 
Luffincot. 

' I am quite well. What is there in the 
time to make me ill ? You may tell all the 
people whom you see that I am well. I scorn 
to grieve for a man who left me for money.' 

A brighter scarlet was on her cheeks, a 
brighter fire in her eyes. She seemed to 
quiver with indignation, as a flame quivers in 
the wind. 

But all this, which might have pleased 
Lufl&ncot had Richard been living, shocked 
him now that he was dead. 

' I understand your feeling,' he said quietly; 
' but still I am sure you are sorry, very sorry 
for his sudden and awful death.' 
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'A month ago, when I was seeing him 
every day, it would have been a dreadful 
shock to me ; but now, when we have not 
met for so long' — she stopped for just a 
second's space, and an indescribable shrinking 
look gathered in her eyes — ^ now it has only 
withered my flowers. Do you like tnese 
roses of Lilian's as well as mine ?' 

Deep pity took possession of Luffincot's 
breast. He was sure now that grief and pain 
and pride had shaken Poppy's reason. He 
went forward hastily, and would have led her 
to a seat — for she was still standing — but she 
avoided his profiered hand, and sHpped away 
from him. 

* Do not touch me,' she said. ' My roses 
are full of thorns — they will wound you.' 

' Where is Thurlstone ?' thought LuflSncot 
impatiently. * He ought to be here to look 
after his sister. She is ill — she is in a fever ; 
she must have medical attendance instantly.' 

He walked to the bell, meaning to ring it 
and ask for Lady Ramsden, but at that 
instant she entered the room, fevered and 
flushed, and followed by Major Werrington. 

VOL. II. U 
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* I cannot believe you/ she said excitedly. 
' It is a vile and false report. Why do you 
come to me, Major Werrington, with the low 
gossip of the crowd X 

* I assure you, Marchioness, it is true, 
and you had better telegraph to the Marquis 
to return at once,' he concluded roughly. 

Respect for Lady Ramsden's new rank, 
and some terrible fear which shook him 
visibly, seemed to pull the Major in opposite 
directions and bring him to the verge of 
apoplexy. 

* What is the matter ?' asked Luffincot. 

' The pistol is found,' returned the Major, 
* and it is Thurlstone's T 

In the momentary and breathless silence 
that followed this announcement Luffincot 
turned and looked at Poppy. All her colour 
had faded; even her lips were white; but 
there was an expression of courage on her 
pale face which it had not worn in its flushed 
beauty. She came forward with a quick, firm 
step, and stood by her mother's side, and 
soothed her with hand and voice. 

'There is nothing to fear,' she said. 
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* Jocelyn is innocent of this man's death — 
you know that, mother.' 

Lady Ramsden had thrown herself into a 
chair, and was weeping bitterly, but more 
from indignation than terror. She raised her 
head now, and flung her arm around her 
daughter. 

* Do I need any assurance of my son's 
innocence X she exclaimed. ' He will be here 
directly, no doubt, and then will refute this 
yile charge. As for you. Major Werrington, 
you are indebted to him for much kindness, 
and I am surprised that you should be the 
one to come and tell me such a miserable he.' 

* I came in friendliness, and, unfortunately, 
it is no lie. I have seen the pistol, and know 
it to be your son's.' 

* My son's pistols are both in their case in 
his dressing-room,' repUed Lady Ramsden 
passionately. Mr. Lufl&ncot, will you ring 
the bell for me ? I will have the case 
brought down.' 

^ No, no, mamma !' Poppy said eagerly ; 
but her mother waved her away, and persisted 
in her resolve. 

14—2 
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Luffincot kept silent, but all his senses, 
strung by pain, were watchfully alert, and 
every nerve was quivering with some sepa- 
rate anguish. 

During the servant's absence the Major 
began to utter rambling apologies. 

' Why look upon me as an enemy because 
I bring you the earliest news of this strange 
ajffair ? I do it out of kindness. I have 
always been your son's friend — I'll stand by 

him in anything— except— except You 

can't expect a man to stand by another in a 
case like this, now can you ?' 

No one answered him ; all eyes were fixed 
on the pistol-case, which the servant laid on 
the table, and then retired. 

' Now,' said Lady Ramsden triumphantly, 
' we shall see how mistaken you were, Major 
Werrington, in your su{)posed recognition of 
my son's pistol.' The case was locked. ' Has 
no one a key to fit it ?' she asked impatiently* 

The Major and LuflBncot both presented 
the keys in their possession and tried them 
on the lock vainly. Lastly, Lady Ramsden, 
from a basket on her work-table, took her 
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own keys and tried them, and one turned the 
lock with ease. 

The case was empty ! After one look, one 
involuntary cry of surprise, Lady Kamsden 
fell back into her chair trembling visibly. She 
covered the ghastly paleness of her face with 
both hands and uttered not a word. The 
Major grew livid, but he, too, was silent. 
With both hands in his pockets, he walked 
to the window, and, with a stony glare in his 
bloodshot eyes, stood there looking out upon 
the waving green. 

Then it was that Lufl^cot looked at 
Poppy and caught a glance which made him 
quiver from head to heel. In another instant 
both had looked away, and her large eyes, 
filled with the golden sunny light which made 
their glory, were shining and trembUng with 
tears. She brushed them away quickly, and 
spoke in a steady voice. 

' Do not be alarmed, mamma. I can ex- 
plain the absence of the pistols, and will do 
so at the right time.' 

* You !' exclaimed the Major, turning his 
bloated face towards her. ' You had better 
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take care what you say, Miss Saterleigh, in 
this matter. I advise you that as a friend/ 

* I will be careful/ rejoined Poppy quietly. 
* Let me counsel you, too. Major Werrington, 
to use caution.' 

There was meaning in her voice, and the 
man stared at her with protruding eyes, and 
a face growing spotted with a livid white. 

* It is no affair of mine. Miss Saterleigh, 
except in always having had friendly feelings 
towards your brother. It is the business of 
the poUce — entirely theirs.' 

' Just so,' said Poppy calmly. 

Luffincot listened in wonder. Could this 
be the girl whose strange fevered excitement 
and incoherent words had led him to believe 
her to be wandering in mind % There was 
no sign now in her of rambling speech and 
foolish weakness; except for her deathly 
paleness, no one would have deemed her 
agitated even, her words were so cold and 
quiet, her manner was so calm. 

* Yes, just so,' repeated the Major, taking 
up his hat and brushing it round with a shak- 
ing hand. * And I won't intrude on Lady 
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Kamsden any longer. I am very sorry — I 
am sure you know it, Marchioness — I am 
very sorry for this trouble. And let me 
advise you now to telegraph for the Marquis. 
It is an extremely fortunate thing for you 
that old Lam — I mean that your husband is 
a Marquis. You'll find the benefit of that 
now.' 

Lady Ramsden rose and bowed her fare- 
well without seeing his proffered hand. Her 
usual light manner was gone. She spoke 
gravely and with dignity. 

" I shall not trouble my husband/ she said, 
' until he has performed his duty to his dead 
nephew. My son can protect his own name, 
and his mother's and sister's also. I expect 
his return every instant. Major Werring- 
ton, and this mystery will then be cleared 
up.' 

*Yes, I hope so, but — but I am afraid 
Thurlstone won't come back/ he remarked. 

' What do you mean by saying that 1' 
Lady Ramsden cried, the fair whiteness of 
her face flushing with indignation. 

'Nothing I Oh, nothing 1 Good-bye/ 
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and the Major took his departure hurriedly, 
not venturing on a word more. 

' That man was always hateful/ said Lady 
Kamsden passionately ; ' but to-day he sur- 
passes himself. Oh, where is Jocelyn ? Why 
does he not come back ? Will you search for 
him, Mr. Luffincot, and entreat him not to 
leave me in this distress, but return here 
instantly, and refute the wicked imputation 
laid upon him by this odious man V 

^ I will do all I can,' returned Luffincot. 
* I will go and look for him again at once.* 

' Stop one moment first. Tell me yourself 
all that happened last night. I have not 
heard the details properly.' The poor lady 
spoke with a gasping breath. It was evident 
that though she craved to hear the truth, she 
also feared it. Her belief in her son's in- 
nocence was beginning to be clouded over by 
the anguish of her terror. 

Without once lifting his eyes towards 
Poppy, LuflBncot related concisely all that 
had occurred. 

' Then you searched for a pistol ?' said 
Lady Ramsden, with fear on her parted Kps. 
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' No. Harwood wished to make a search, 
but I objected, as we had not time/ 

' And you found nothing but that glove.' 

* Nothing.' 

* And where is it now ?' 

* In the hands of the poUce.' Luffincot's 
voice shook in saying this, in spite of the 
great effort he made at self-control ; and his 
eyes half raised themselves, but fell again — 
perhaps in pity. 

No one spoke for a moment. It was 
Poppy who broke the silence. 

' Mamma, do lie down, and try to sleep a 
little,' she said. 'And do not be at all 
alarmed or nervous — ^there is no need. Every- 
thing will be made clear at the inquest.' 

* Yes, yes ; I am sure of that,' Lady Rams- 
den answered in nervous haste. ' I will take 
your advice. Poppy. Thank you very much, 
Mr. Luffincot, for your kind promise. You 
will bring back my son in an hour ?' 

' I will try to do so,' said Luffincott, rising 
as she passed out of the room. He looked 
after her pitifully as she went ; she seemed 
but the ghost of the gay, light-hearted Lady 
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Saterleighy who wa-s beginning already to 
fade from his mind as a thing of the past. 

The door was closed on him and Poppy. 
There was a dead, breathless silence ; neither 
dared lift an eyeUd to take a glance at the 
other's face. The room seemed filled with a 
double light ; there was a glare of smishine 
at the window which fell upon the walls and 
carpet, mingling with the furtive shadows 
which crept and shook round about threaten- 
ingly. Poppy again was the first to break 
through the pain and fear of this silence. 

* I must not ask what your thoughts are f 
she said. No whiteness on any living face 
could exceed the whiteness that- gathered 
slowly on hers, as she uttered these few 
words. 

* It would be better not/ replied Luffincot^ 
putting his Hps together by a mighty effort. 

* No, better not,' echoed Poppy. She 
clasped her hands together a little wildly> 
then checked herself and let them fall upon 
her lap. ' It is better not to know each 
other's thoughts. You might be asked what 
I had said.' 
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* Yes/ said poor Luffincot desolately. 

*You will help me to keep up mamma's 
comuge 1 Poor mamma I She was so happy 
till to-day/ 

There was a little silence again. Luffincot 
was looking at her now; he could not 
keep the tears from his eyes. Poppy saw 
them. 

'I am not worthy/ she said suddenly, 
putting her hand upon her forehead. * Don't 
— don't pity me — ^ifc will kill me 1' 

Luffincot could not speak ; he held a shak- 
ing hand towards her. At that moment 
he would fain have gathered her to his 
heart and comforted her as one comforts a 
child. 

' No, no/ Poppy said, shrinking from his 
friendly hand—' I am past comfort I' 

Then she broke down suddenly and fell 
upon her knees^ but shed no tears, nor bowed 
her face nor hid it. Luffincot saw that she 
was unconscious even of his presence. She 
was quite wild, quite beside herself, all things 
forgotten but one. 

' Kichard, Richard I' she murmured. 'My 
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love, Richard, speak one word — only one 1 
Dead, dead I Yes, it is true. He is dead !' 
She came to herself as suddenly as she had 
fallen into this mood, and rose from her knees 
quietly. ' I have been giving way a Uttle, 
have I not V she said, looking at LuflSncot 
with a wild smile. ^ But you will not tell it. 
You know I loved him. I do not mind 
showing some of my grief before you. I tried 
to cheat you when you first came ; I was a 
little wild. I will tell the truth. I could 
not bear it at first. I took opium this morning 
when ' 

' Hush 1' interrupted LuflBncot. * Do not 
tell me anything.' 

' No,' said Poppy forlornly ; * but it was 
no harm what I was going to say. It was 
when Jocelyn left me. You know he will 
not come back ?' 

* I suppose not,' replied Luffincot, his voice 
broken and choked. 

* What can I do for Lilian ?' asked Poppy, 
Do you think she will die ?' 

* I hope not. I believe not.' 

' But it is very hard for her,' continued 
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Poppy, her eyes and face still fixed and 
passionless — ' yet it is not so hard as death. 
Will his mother die because of it ?' 

' I hope not/ Luffincot said again. * Think 
of yourself a Uttle — ^try to be composed. ' 

With a strange look, full of intolerable 
pain, Poppy fixed her great amber eyes on 
him. 

* I have thought of myself too much,' she 
said slowly. ' This is the day of retribution 
now.' 

Lufl&ncot could not answer her. The 
sweUing tide of sorrow within him was rising 
too high ; he was fast giving way before it. 

*When the inquest is held,' said Poppy,, 
still quietly, *you will do all you can for 
Jocelyn ?' 

LuflSncot bowed his head, and then with 
his hand tried to check the throbbing of his 
heart as he spoke. 

* All that one man can do for another I will 
do for him. — ^Perhaps I should have done 
as he has done under the same circum- 
stances,' thought Luffincot as his glance 
rested on the forlorn figure and pale lovely 
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face of Poppy. ' Who shall say that Richard 
Lancross did not deserve to die ?' 

' Thank you/ said Poppy simply. * Thank 
you for Jocelyn/ 

' In return you must do something for me/ 
Luffincot said, bending towards her to speak 
very low. 

A momentary flush tinged her paleness, 
and then vanished ; her lip shook — she did 
not try to speak. 

* You must promise me you will take no 
more opium.' 

At this she looked up and shook her 
head. 

* For your brother's sake/ pleaded LuflSn- 
cot. ' If you do not keep your mind clear, 
how can you help him ? When I first saw 
you to-day, you were not in a fit state to 
answer questions. Think how much may de- 
pend on your courage.' 

Again a faint colour touched the whiteness 
of her face, but the pang passed, and she 
answered calmly : 

* You are right. I give you my promise. 
I will save myself no more — I will sujffer all/ 
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' That is well said/ returned Luffincot, his 
voice faltering with all he dared not speak. 
^ I shall leave you the happier for having 
heard those words. I think I had better go 
now.' 

He rose, gazing at her wistfully, with 
quivering nerves, and arms that longed to 
hold her to his breast and press her head 
there and rain down tears upon her tears, 
while he whispered of comfort that could 
never come. 

* Yes, you had better go,' Poppy said 
quietly, ' and come back by-and-by and tell 
mamma that you could not find Jocelyn. 
Good-bye now.' 

' And will you not give me your hand. 
Poppy ?' 

She broke down again for one instant — one 
wild instant — ^with hands pressed upon her 
forehead, and eyes tearless and full of horror. 

* No I cannot — I must not. Do not ask 
itl' 

He did not ; he turned away overcome ; 
his eyes overflowed with tears, his hand 
fell by his side. 
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' I will do all I can for your brother ; is 
there nothing I can do for you V he asked 
brokenly. 

' Will you do something for me V she said. 
' I have not dared to ask you.' 

* I will do anything for you that man can. 
You know I will/ he answered earnestly. 

She rose and drew a step nearer to him ; 
the lovely vivid carnation that had faded from 
her face overspread it once again, and then 
left it quickly for ever. She was white as 
marble when she spoke. 

^ Then search the wood for the other glove. 
It is there, near the stream, to the left.' 

* I will find it,' said Luffincot ; and, turnings 
bUndly to the door, he went put into the open 
air and saw neither earth nor sky. 




CHAPTER XV. 



OWN among the shadows of rocks, 
■where still pools held the red glory 
of the dying day, Lilian sat alone 
with her grief. The hours of amazement and 
terror had passed ; the slow houra of suspense 
and fear were gathering in upon her darkly. 
Her world was broken up ; the joy, the love, 
the beauty around her yesterday, to-day were 
dead ; she could not even remember them or 
count them dear; the battle raging in her 
heart was too strong, t^e anguish too fierce 
and new. Hosts upon hosts of thoughts rose 
in her, fought, strove, died, fled, and came 
again. The chaos of confused sensation into 
which her mind fell waa like to an earthquake 
VOL. II. 15 
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which overwhelms, shakes, destroys, and 
leaves the fairest edifices in ruins. 

Where was her happiness ? It had crumbled 
away. Where was her trust ? It was 
shaken, and was falling. Where were her 
young joy and pride in her lover? They 
were swallowed up in horror. Her life lay 
in fragments before her. Things that yester- 
day were stable and sure as the sun, were to- 
day shattered into dust. Nothing remained 
but love ; that was immutable, eternal, 
beautiful even in the midst of this dire heap 
of confusion on which her mind dwelt 
desolate. 

Whatever had happened or could happen, 
love was still the same, perfect and glorious, 
and true through all. Dimly, gropingly, she 
turned from the earthly love to the heavenly, 
and felt faintly for the peace she longed for. 
If human love could be so strong, so sustain- 
ing, so comforting, so resolved to stand by 
the beloved one through good and evil, then 
surely she could trust to the infinite divine 
love, which, with wisdom past our ken, leads 
us through trouble into rest, through death 
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into Ufe. She covered her face with her 
hands and prayed. 

Silently the shadows of the evening fell 
and crept about her dimly. The shining 
pook of pale-green water, eitwhUe glistening 
golden in the western sun, died into leaden- 
grey ; and over the rough crags and sUppery 
hollows, where long shadows and rosy lights 
had blended, the incoming sea rushed soft 
And strong with melodious, insidious swell. 
From prayers came tears, then hope and 
calmness. Heaven would temper the wind 
to the shorn lamb. All was not lost while 
love and life were safe. Weeping might 
endure for a night, but joy would come in 
the morning. 

A long sweeping wave rolled up to the 
rock on which she sat, touched it, still swept 
onwards, and broke its frothy crest close to 
her feet. Her hands dropped down from her 
face; her wistful eyes looked all along the 
wide expanse of the gray sea yearningly, as 
though she half-hoped to see the feet of some 
jsuccouring angel on the waves. 

Often from this spot, in the June evenings, 

15—2 
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she had watched the dance of her lover s boat 
as the breeze brought it onwards to the 
shore. Many a time had he waited for her 
with resting oars and sail half furled ; many 
a time from this very rock had she stretched 
out arms to his eager hands, and been close 
enfolded for a moment ere he set her down 
upon the cushioned seat, and, joyful as a 
king, rowed away along the shadowed fringe 
of this lovely sea. Then they had not spoken 
much, but his eyes had smiled, and hers had 
drooped to hide their joy. 

Now the waves were gray and pitiless, and 
all the sea was a blank. No 1 Was that a. 
boat creeping quietly along the shadows of 
the tall cliffs, hiding now and again behind 
some jutting rock or huge gray boulder, 
round which the surf lapped chill and 
white ? 

The question broke on Lilian's mind with 
a hope which was a terror. She arose the- 
better to gaze seawards, and with parted lips 
and strained eyes she watched the flash of 
the oars as each stalwart stroke brought the 
boat nearer to her. At length only a narrow^ 
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blank of gray sea stood between her and the 
face of the rower, and then, with a deep sigh^ 
she passed her hand across her weary eyes 
and turned away. 

The rower was old Dan Tregoon. He 
arose in his boat and beckoned to her 
silently. She looked back and shook her 
head. 

' I cannot row to-night, Dan.' 

Then she stopped, for the man's face had a 
look which commanded her attention. 

'I want to take you a little way out to 
sea/ said Dan quietly. 

He placed his coat on the seat for her, and 
held out his brown hand to assist her. 
There was no question or doubt on his face 
as to her obeying his wish, neither now was 
there any question on her side. 

She stepped into the boat instantly, and 
with two strokes Dan made her fly over the 
waves Kke a swift. 

* You have news for me ?' said Lilian 
breathlessly. 

Dan looked around upon earth and sea 
and sky before he answered — 
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' Yes, but not from him. Bide a bit ; we 
ain't out of ear-shot or eyesight.' 

On flew the boat, till gray sea and sky and 
mist were their only walls and roof and floor, 
and nothing but the cry of the cormo- 
rant broke upon the intense and sorrowful 
solitude. 

Dan rested on his oars and listened in- 
tently with his brown, wrinkled face bent 
forward, and it was not till he had convinced 
himself that they were alone upon the waste 
of waters that he spoke. 

' I reckon we are safe here, miss. Them 
perlicemen can't row to speak of — that's why 
I took to my oars. And they can't sail and 
they can't swim. They be poor critters on 
the whole, but they can shut their hand 
upon a shilling faster than most folks— and 
that's about the most they can do.' 

' Why have you brought me here ? 
Speak out at once !' Lilian cried im- 
patiently. 

' I ain't nothing to say,' returned Dan. * I 
knows better than to tell tales — them's poor 
things which may rise up agin you and me 
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another day. If we don't say nothing, we 
can't tell nothing, can we V 

As he murmured this he passed his hand 
along the bottom of the boat, and from 
among a pile of fishing-nets he drew a pistol, 
sea-spoiled, and laid it on Lilian's lap. 

She recognised it instantly. It was Thurl- 
stone's, and on the silver mounting were his 
crest and initials. Pale and speechless she 
gazed on it, her hand recoihng from its 
touch. 

'Put your cloak well over your knee, 
miss — the evening is chill/ said Dan mean- 
ingly. * I hear a boat coming down upon 
us.' 

*Ilow away from it I' Lilian cried excitedly. 
* I could not endure any one to look upon my 
face.' 

She had covered the pistol with her cloak 
just as a gay boating-party went by them, 
visible at the edge of the mist. Bright, merry, 
laughing faces, shining youthful eyes, happy 
voices, all floated by like a vision, and then 
vanished in the soft white cloud through 
which the waves leaped up. 
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Lilian looked after them with wonder. 
She forgot that only the day before she had 
been as one of these. The day was as years 
to her now. 

' What does this naean V she said to Dan, 
her eyes drooping upon her cloak. 

* Well, miss, it means that people very 
often throws away things they don't want — 
and the sea, you know, is a good place in 
which to throw 'em. And fisher- folks like 
me ketches them things at times in their 
nets ; and, when they're worth saving, why, 
they gets saved. All kinds of queer things 
have come floating into my net afore now. 
Dead birds, old shoes, bones of drowned men — 
I throw them all back again ; pieces of timber 
— them I gather up to bum ; and now and 
then, dredging, a gold ring or a broken 
chain, a pistol or a cup, have fallen to my 
lot, and I've sold 'em or saved 'em, just as I 
liked best.' 

' And you saved this V said Lilian, with 
wild eyes. 

* There's a bit of silver on it, you see,' 
returned Dan. ' And I thought, if I sold it, 
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them perlicemen might come hankering round 
for shares like/ 

Neither by word nor look did he betray- 
that he knew the pistol to be Thurlstone's, 
but Lilian understood full well that he knew 
it, and that now in his odd way he was 
seeking to screen her lover — for whom he 
had a strange, supei'stitious liking — and at 
the same time do a good stroke of business 
for himself. 

^ I will buy it of you,' she said. * Do you 
think the silver is worth five pounds, Dan V 

* About that, miss, I should say,' — and his 
keen eyes twinkled greedily — ' leastways, I'm 
willing to take that for it.' 

Lilian handed him the money, and, as the 
sovereigns dropped into his brown palm, he 
caught her sUght fingers for an instant in a 
tight clutch. 

* Don't you do no more for him than this I 
Don't you, now 1 I've warned you afore. I 
tell you he is onloocky ; he's a marked man, 
he is I I've knowed ye eyer since you was a 
little maid that high, and I speak to ye, I 
do, just as I would to a craft going with all 
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sails set upon a reef. I'd cry out to her — 
wouldn't I ? — and so I do to you. Now, 
do'ee be warned by old Dan, and steer clear 
of danger/ 

The money had softened him so much that 
his sight was blurred, and he drew the back 
of his hand across his eyes to clear it before 
he took up his oars again. 

* Stop !' said Lilian, in a broken voice. 
* Tell me where you found this — ^this silver.' 

' Well, it was lying permiscus like off the 
point — not far, I reckon, from Lady Sater- 
leigh's grounds.' 

The girl's face drooped a moment on her 
hands, then she raised it calmly. 

* Any one might have thrown this into the 
seal' 

* Yes, any one, or dropped it from a boat,^ 
said Dan—' any one now, for instance, going 
off early to a ship this morning.' 

Lilian's eyes were fixed on his so piteously 
that he was fain to look away and bend with 
double strength upon his oars ; but his glance 
came back to her in spite of himself; and, 
when he saw all the anguish of her face, the 
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white trembling lips, the tears held in^ not 
falling, his caution relaxed. 

*' I don't say it was dropped from a boat ; 
I rayther reckon it was not/ Lilian's eyes 
held him still, and he went on hastily. * The 
fieust is, it warn't in deep water enough for 
that. A body can make a long throw from 
the cliff, but not so fur as to escape dangers — 
that's it, you see.' 

^ A long throw X repeated Lilian vaguely. 

* Well, not so very long neither. I've seed 
a man fling a deal farther many a time; but 
for a woL.. now, it would Le been a 
pretty good throw. I should say myself it 
was a woman's hand as flung that bit of 
silver.' 

* A woman 1' said Lilian, looking with be- 
wildered eyes into his shrewd £SBUje. 

* Why not ? I shouldn't see any harm in 
a sister throwing away a bauble into the sea, 
should you % Blood is stronger than water ; 
I ain't the man to blame her for doing what 
little she can to save a brother.' 

His words crushed the girl who listened ; 
she fell upon her knees suddenly, with face 
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hidden in her hands, and, crouching forward, 
she lay still, shivering visibly. What more 
dreadful evidence could she have of Jocelyn's 
guilt than this? Poppy, knowing it, had 
tried to screen him. The second pistol mis- 
sing from the case she had flung into the 
sea. 

The cloak fell down by Lilian's side, 
making her shudder from head to foot; she 
shrank from contact with it, and drew herself 
away quickly to the opposite side of the 
boat. 

* Don't take on so,' said Dan kindly. * It's 
all right, since T found it. I'm a quiet man. 
^' A still tongue makes a wise head " — ^that's 
my motto. Perlicemen haven't more gump- 
tion than is just enough to keep 'em walking 
round neat to content folks, so you have no 
need to scare yourself about they. Bless you, 
it would take 'em a year of Sundays to guess 
I had fished up that bit of silver !' 

'Are we in very deep water ?' asked Lilian, 
lifting her white face from her hands. 
* Would it not be wise to lose this out 
here ?' 
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She designated the pistol only by a glance 
— she could neither name it nor touch it. 

Old Dan shook his head solemnly. 

* I might be put upon the Testament/ he 
said. ' If I was, I should like to kiss the 
book with a small bit of truth about me 
somewheres. So I can swear I dunno where 
things be, I reckon I'm safe, soul and body ; 
but to swear that, when I know a thing is in 
the sea, would be rank blasphemy, I'm afraid. 
And it would be uncommL W for me io 
my ould age to fall into the hands of them 
perlicemen, when all mvHfe long, 'cept giving 
Lapint in dry times, I've hik x^ught I 
do with 'em, but have always walked round 
'em on every beat. ' No, no ; you put that 
bit of silver in among all the fine things 
ready for your wedding. It wiU never be 
looked for there.' 

A sad smile rose to Lilian's lips; it was 
such a bitter mockery to hear her wedding 
spoken of thus. She did not demur to old 
Dan's proposition ; she felt it would be better 
to let him have his own way. If questioned, 
not knowing what she had done with the 
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pistol, his odd conscience, as he said, would 
he clear, and she might trust to his shrewd- 
ness to avoid damaging answers. But if his 
superstition or self-interest were touched, his 
very weak reverence for truth might grow 
greater. 

* Very well,' she said resignedly ; ' I will 
take your advice, Dan, and neither you nor 
any living soul shall ever know what becomes 
of this. Have you anything else to say ?' she 
added wistfully. 

' No ; only this, that good swimmers ain't 
drowned easy. You bear that in mind when 
all manner of tales reach your ears. A man 
that can swim twelve miles without so much 
as turning on his back don't go under water 
unless he wants to hide his head. There, 
that's old Dan's last word — except the warn- 
ing. I wish I could make 'ee take that to 
heart. There's good loock and bad loock, and 
folks bom to both ; and when he comed 
across your path and mine he put a black 
shadow on it, as sure as you and I be now 
out in the midst of the pathless sea. There's 
your father waiting for 'ee, miss, down on his 
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little garden pier. A handy little pier it is ; 
there's no time of the tide when a boat can't 
be landed or launched from them steps. 
Oood-evening, cap'en. I've bin taking Miss 
Challacombe out for a row, and it have done 
her good. Here's your cloak, miss. I've 
rolled it up handy to carry, since you won't 
put 'im on.' 

The old fisherman took half-a-crown kindly 
from Captain Challacombe, and rowed away 
over the misty sea, leaving father and 
daughter on the strand, with the shadow of 
night falling on their drooped and sorrowful 
faces. 




CHAPTER XVI. 

BN the first day of the inquest, 
Harwood's evidence was taJken, 
then Luffincot's. The first waa 
cruelly dama^ng to Thurlstone. Harwood 
related minutely all the details of the quarrel 
on the beach between him and Lancross, and 
showed that there was an animus and hatred 
between them which his intervention alone 
had prevented that day from reaching a 
climax. 

* Captain Thurlstone/ he said, ' bore Mr. 
Tjancross's taunts quietly for a time, but, on 
his mentioning hie cousin Miss Challacombe's 
name, he broke into fiiry with a suddenness 
that astounded me, and seizing Lancross, he 
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flung him upon the sands with great violence. 
Apparently his intention was to fling him 
into the sea, but I caught his arm and pre- 
vented this — thus the fall was only upon the 
beach. I held Captain Thurlstone back from 
attacking him a second time, and then he 
cooled down a little, and we both wondered 
that Lancross did not rise. Upon this I ran 
forward and leant over him, and cried out 
that he was dead. He seemed so to me ; he 
was white and cold, and perfectly without 
sense or motion. At my cry, Captain Thurl- 
stone came forward also — and I confess he 
showed alarm and anxiety, and aided me in 
every way towards bringing back Mr. Lan- 
cross to consciousness. Yet he still expressed 
hatred and contempt of him, and justified his 
own violence towards him. He spoke of him 
as a coward, using the words " a vain, light, 
selfish coward — ^a creature unworthy even of 
indignation.'' ' 

Cross-examined on this evidence, Harwood 
acknowledged that Kichard Lancross had 
given immense provocation before a blow 
was struck ; but, on re-examination, he swore 
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with increased firmness that Captain Thurl- 
stone's retaliation was unnecessarily violent, 
and he had hurled Lancross to the ground 
with such force that he himself believed that 
he ha^ kiUed him. This was proved by his 
having remained at the barracks that night, 
in expectation of arrest. 

* Which shows he was perfectly ready to 
meet all charges/ said his defender. 

'Certainly; he did not run away that 
time,' observed Mrs. Lancross's counsel, with 
suavity, ' but on the second occasion he has 
considered discretion the better part of 
valour.' 

Such remarks as these were only the by- 
play which drew the crowd's attention from 
the graver business, and raised a smile. 
There is, too, always a crowd within a crowd 
— that inner circle which calls itself society, 
and has better chances of hearing and seeing 
than the outside roughs; these knew of 
whispers and of rumours which declared that 
Thurlstone had bitter cause to hate the dead 
man — and these one and all condemned 
him. 
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For the verdict of society Lieutenant 
Harwood was greatly responsible. The pent- 
up disUke, the long-smothered jealousy and 
sense of annoyance which had rankled in his 
mind^ found vent at this period in an out- 
spoken conviction of Thurlstone's guilt, and 
not in this only, but in hints of other guilt — 
of dishonourable acts, shrewd, mean ex- 
pedients to further his own ends, advantage 
taken of a woman's weakness, or a friend's 
imprudence, in order to gain for himself some 
success he coveted. 

All this told against Thurlstone terribly. 
Tongues and papers wafted the rumours 
hither and thither, till the man's name was 
blackened in the public eye, and every voice 
was ready to declare him guilty. 

When the first day of the inquest was over, 
and Lieutenant Lufl&ncot's evidence had been 
wrung from his unwilling Hps, the coroner 
granted a warrant for Captain Thurlstone's 
arrest, and the press and people applauded 
the act as just and necessary. But he had 
fled from justice and escaped. No inquiry, 
no search, brought any fact to notice except 

16—2 
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the simple one of his mysterious disappear- 
ance. This alone was sufficient to condemn 
him. It is the guilty who flee, the innocent 
who remain to confront their enemies. 

On the second day Thurlstone's servant 
was examined, and proved that the pistol 
was his master's, and that he had seen it in 
his possession about a month before. He 
had not seen it later ; neither had he cleaned 
the pistols later. Of the pistol missing from 
the case he knew nothing; they were both 
there when he last cleaned them. 

For the glove no owner could be found. 
Every draper's shop had been visited by the 
police, and not one could say that they sold 
that make of glove. One draper professed to 
have had gloves of a similar sort from a 
Viennese firm a year before, but he had sold 
them all to numerous customers, and he could 
not particularise one more than another. 

Then ladies who had lost gloves at picnics 
or excursions on Dartmoor were respectfully 
desired to come forward ; and a number of very 
curious and interested ladies of all ages, sizes, 
and stations responded to the call. An 
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amazing number among them owned the 
glove at first, but ended by repudiating it 
virtuously. The police wished they had left 
the matter of the glove alone. 

Thus stood the case at the beginning of 
the third day of the inquiry, when Lieutenant 
liuffincot was again called upon to speak. 
Questioned now as to the appearance of the 
two men whom he had seen driving away 
from the spot, the admission was wrung from 
him that the taller man had the air and build 
of Thurlstone, but, not having seen his face, 
he refused to swear to his identity. The 
shorter person was not like any man whom 
he knew. The witness swore to this in a 
firm voice, but his agitation was marked, and 
his evidence was looked on with suspicion as 
being too friendly to the accused. 

The glove was put into his hand to ex- 
amine, in order that he might swear it was in 
the same condition as when found. As he 
held it, and, by desire of the coroner, looked 
at it intently, there sat upon his face an ex- 
pression so strange and resolute that some 
few among the gazers who had seeing eyes 
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beheld, as in a vision, for one fleeting instant^ 
the flood of sorrow — ' for human line too deep 
to fathom' — which filled his heart. With iron 
force he hid his aaguieh, and kept emotion 
down beneath an icy calmneee, and no living' 
creature save one, and that one a woman, 
divined the efibrt or knew how great was his 
courage or how generous his love. 

People pitied Lilian — the forsaken, heart- 
broken bride ; they pitied Mrs. Lancross, the 
bereaved mother; they pitied Lady Rams- 
den, for she was a marchioness ; and Poppy, 
for she was a marchioness's daughter ; they 
even pitied Miss Broadmead. But no one 
gave a thought of pity to the pink-faced, 
blue-eyed young Ueutenant, who was a boy 
in years, a lion in heart, and a martyr in 
spirit 

It was after the warrant was issued for 
Captain Thurlstone's arrest that Major Wer- 
rington was called on to give evidence 
regarding the early interview held with him 
OTi the morning after the event. 

' Was Captain Thurlstone agitated and his 
matmer peculiar ?' 
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* Yes, very/ answered the Major. ' He 
was in a towering rage at his mother's hasty 
marriage. He characterised it as unnecessary, 
unbecoming, detrimental to her character as 
a lady ; and he declared that he could not 
face the remarks and slander it would cause. 
He avowed his intention to send in his papers 
and leave England. I advised him to take a 
dip in the sea, and said he would feel calm 
after it, and perhaps change his mind. He 
left me in order to bathe. I have not seen 
him since.' 

* Is not Captain Thurlstone a very won- 
derful swimmer V 

' Not wonderful for these days, when men 
swim across the Channel, but he is an excep- 
tionally good swimmer.' 

' And it was a very calm day ?' 

' I believe it was.' 

' And the tide running out 1' 

' Yes.' 

* Did not Captain Thurlstone say something 
to you about his pistols 1' 

^ Yes, he said he had lost them, or they had 
been stolen from him.' 
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heart, chilled and amazed, at the first glimpse 
she had of his face. It wore the curious re- 
pellant look, the dark flush of annoyance that 
she had seen on it at those rare times wheti 
his will was thwarted, or some unexpected 
cross shadowed his path. For the first few 
moments of her pain she would not believe 
this look was called up at sight of her ; but 
later on, when he met her startled gaze with 
a sullen and unwilling bow, she recognised 
the truth, and a passion and indignation 
seized her which moved her to act well her 
part. No one guessed the anguish she was 
hiding as she flitted from partner to partner, 
and enchanted them all. Even her brother 
was deceived by her gaiety. 

' I am glad you have sense enough to take 
no notice of Lancross/ he said to her. ' If 
he had proper feeling, he would come and 
8p«ak to me, and apologise ; he was the ag- 
gressor yesterday, and Lilian tells me that he 
confessed as much to her. He is going in 
for the heiress, you see.' 

Yes, Poppy did see it. In quadrilles and 
Lancers he had stood near her, ostentatiously 
attentive to his partner. Miss Broadmead. 
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^ He said something more ; you had better 
repeat it.' 

Major Werrington's purple face took a 
darker shade and grew apoplectic. He was 
sober — a rare circumstance — which gave him 
a scared and unfamiliar look to his acquain- 
tances. In fact, the man was ghastly to 
behold. 

' I remember nothing more/ he said at first, 
doggedly. 

' Let me refresh your memory. Did he 
not say you might hear of his pistols or pistol 
being found ?' 

' Not exactly that. He remarked that his 
pistols might be found in odd company. A 
man could not answer for the innocence of a 
weapon when it had left his own hand.' 

* And did he not say also that his pistol 
was in fault ?' 

' If you know what he said you had better 
repeat it/ retorted the badgered Major. 

' The coroner prefers to hear it from you/ 
rejoined his interlocutor blandly. 'Now 
come, what further admission did Captain 
Thurlstone make to you that morning ?' 
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Fencing answers brought sharper questions, 
till at length the wearied Major, growing 
dangerously apoplectic, succumbed to his tor- 
mentor and acknowledged that Thurlstone 
had confessed to him that something extraor- 
dinary had occurred. 

* Something in which his pistol was not 
innocent ?' asked the questioner. 

' No, I deny that he said that. He never 
used those words. I cannot tell how you 
have heard what he said to me,' cried the 
Major, irate and purple. 

* At another time do not hold confidential 
conversations too near your gardener. One 
more question and I have done. You have 
resigned your commission in the — th Lan- 
cers, I b elieve ?' 

* Yes,' returned the Major shortly. 

' Has any one paid you the price of your 
commission X 

' No I' thundered the Major. ' I resign for 
family reasons ; and I refuse to discuss my 
private affairs here.' 

* Your family has gone abroad very pre- 
cipitately, I believe ?' 
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' My wife was summoned by telegram 
to the sick-bed of her mother at Florence ; 
my daughters accompanied her/ returned the 
Major in an aggrieved tone. * I have no 
wish to intrude my domestic calamities on the 
time and attention of this Court.' 

' Perhaps not ; but it is a calamity that 
has occurred so very opportunely that you 
must expect it to elicit some remark. But 
for Mrs. Werrington's abrupt departure I 
should have had the pleasure of questioning 
her instead of yourself.' 

' She could tell you no more than I have 
told you. She did not see Captain Thurl- 
stone that morning.' 

* Did she see him on the night of Mr. 
Lancross's death ?' 

* She might have done so, when he called 
at my house for his sister.' 

' Oh, he called at your place for Mis& 
Saterleigh ! Did he enter your house ?' 
' No, he waited in his T-cart at the gate.' 
' At what hour was that ?' 
' About ten o'clock.' 
' Did you see him on that occasion ?' 
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' Yes, certainly.' 

* And what did he say to you 1' 

'Nothing/ returned the Major. 'He 
drove off so quickly, I had not time to speak 
to him. I saw him from the window only. 
Of late he has called very often at my house 
for his sister, as she has been in the habit of 
spending her evenings with my wife and 
daughters.' 

'You can swear that she has spent her 
evenings with your family, and her brother 
has called to take her home 1' 

' I can swear to it,' answered the Major. 
* What do you mean, sir,' he added, bluster- 
ing, ' by asking such a question as that V 

The gentleman feed by the Marquis of 
Ramsden started up here and stopped him. 
It was his turn to cross-examine the witness, 
and by a few judicious questions he elicited 
the fact that during the last three weeks 
Poppy had spent nearly every evening with 
the charming Mrs. Werrington and her 
daughters. On some occasions the Major 
had himself conducted her home as far as the 
gate of Lady Saterleigh's grounds, but on 
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' My wife was summoned by telegram 
to the sick-bed of her mother at Florence ; 
my daughters accompanied her/ returned the 
Major in an aggrieved tone. * I have no 
wish to intrude my domestic calamities on the 
time and attention of this Court.' 

' Perhaps not ; but it is a calamity that 
has occurred so very opportunely that you 
must expect it to elicit some remark. But 
for Mrs. Werrington's abrupt departure I 
should have had the pleasure of questioning 
herinrteadofyou^eli' 

' She could tell you no more than I have 
told you. She did not see Captain Thurl- 
stone that morning.' 

*Did she see him on the night of Mr. 
Lancross's death ?' 

* She might have done so, when he called 
at my house for his sister.' 

' Oh, he called at your place for Miss. 
Saterleigh 1 Did he enter your house ?' 

' No, he waited in his T-cart at the gate.' 

' At what hour was that V 

' About ten o'clock.' 

' Did you see him on that occasion ?' 
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^ Yes, certainly/ 

* And what did he say to you f 

' Nothing/ returned the Major. ^ He 
drove off so quickly, I had not time to speak 
to him. I saw him from the window only. 
Of late he has called very often at my house 
for his sister, as she has been in the habit of 
spending her evenings with my wife and 
daughters.' 

^You can swear that she has spent her 
evenings with your family, and her brother 
has called to take her home f 

' I can swear to it,' answered the Major. 
* What do you mean, sir,' he added, bluster- 
ing, * by asking such a question as that V 

The gentleman feed by the Marquis of 
Kamsden started up here and stopped him. 
It was his turn to cross-examine the witness, 
and by a few judicious questions he elicited 
the fact that during the last three weeks 
Poppy had spent nearly every evening with 
the charming Mrs. Werrington and her 
daughters. On some occasions the Major 
had himself conducted her home as far as the 
gate of Lady Saterleigh's grounds, but on 
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*My wife was summoned by telegram 
to the sick-bed of her mother at Florence ; 
my daughters accompanied her/ returned the 
Major in an aggrieved tone. ^ I have no 
wish to intrude my domestic calamities on the 
time and attention of this Court.' 

^ Perhaps not ; but it is a calamity that 
has occurred so very opportunely that you 
must expect it to elicit some remark. But 
for Mrs. Werrington's abrupt departure I 
should have had the pleasure of questioning^ 
her instead of yourself.' 

* She could tell you no more than I have 
told you. She did not see Captain Thurl- 
stone that morning.' 

* Did she see him on the night of Mr. 
Lancross's death ?' 

* She might have done so, when he called 
at my house for his sister.' 

* Oh, he called at your place for Miss 
Saterleigh ! Did he enter your house ?' 

' No, he waited in his T-cart at the gate.' 

* At what hour was that V 

* About ten o'clock.' 

^ Did you see him on that occasion ?' 
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' Yes, certainly/ 

* And what did he say to you 1' 

* Nothing/ returned the Major. ^ He 
drove off so quickly, I had not time to speak 
to him. I saw him from the window only. 
Of late he has called very often at my house 
for his sister, as she has been in the habit of 
spending her evenings with my wife and 
daughters.' 

^You can swear that she has spent her 
evenings with your family, and her brother 
has called to take her home 1' 

' I can swear to it,' answered the Major. 
* What do you mean, sir,' he added, bluster- 
ing, * by asking such a question as that V 

The gentleman feed by the Marquis of 
Kamsden started up here and stopped him. 
It was his turn to cross-examine the witness, 
and by a few judicious questions he elicited 
the fact that during the last three weeks 
Poppy had spent nearly every evening with 
the charming Mrs. Werrington and her 
daughters. On some occasions the Major 
had himself conducted her home as far as the 
gate of Lady Saterleigh's grounds, but on 
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* My wife was summoned by telegram 
to the sick-bed of her mother at Florence ; 
my daughters accompanied her/ returned the 
Major in an aggrieved tone. * I have no 
wish to intrude my domestic calamities on the 
time and attention of this Court/ 

' Perhaps not ; but it is a calamity that 
has occurred so very opportunely that you 
must expect it to elicit some remark. But 
for Mrs. Werrington's abrupt departure I 
should have had the pleasure of questionings 
her instead of yourself.' 

* She could tell you no more than I have 
told you. She did not see Captain Thurl- 
stone that morning.' 

* Did she see him on the night of Mr. 
Lancross's death ?' 

* She might have done so, when he called 
at my house for his sister.' 

* Oh, he called at your place for Misa 
Saterleigh I Did he enter your house ?' 

' No, he waited in his T-cart at the gate.' 

* At what hour was that V 

* About ten o'clock.' 

^ Did you see him on that occasion ?' 
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^ Yes, certainly.' 

* And what did he say to you 1' 

' Nothing/ returned the Major. ^ He 
drove off so quickly, I had not time to speak 
to him. I saw him from the window only. 
Of late he has called very often at my house 
for his sister, as she has been in the habit of 
spending her evenings with my wife and 
daughters/ 

'You can swear that she has spent her 
evenings with your family, and her brother 
has called to take her home X 

' I can swear to it,' answered the Major. 
* What do you mean, sir,' he added, bluster- 
ing, * by asking such a question as that V 

The gentleman feed by the Marquis of 
Kamsden started up here and stopped him. 
It was his turn to cross-examine the witness, 
and by a few judicious questions he elicited 
the fact that during the last three weeks 
Poppy had spent nearly every evening with 
the charming Mrs. Werrington and her 
daughters. On some occasions the Major 
had himself conducted her home as far as the 
gate of Lady Saterleigh's grounds, but on 
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most evenings her brother had called for her, 
sending in a message that he was waiting in 
the road, and Miss Saterleigh had then left 
immediately under his escort. At these 
times the Major had constantly seen Captain 
Thurlstone, but had not gone out to speak to 
him/ 

* Slippers and smoke were things too com- 
fortable to leave/ observed the Maj or, * for 
the sake of saying good-night to a man who 
constantly refused to enter my house/ 

* Then it struck you as strange that Captain 
Thurlstone never came in on these occasions V 

* Not at aU. Captain Thurlstone was 
friendly with me, but neither he nor his 
mother was on good terms with Mrs. Wer- 
rington ; and on the last morning that I saw 
him — ^the last of his life, as I beUeve — he 
apologised to me for not having entered on 
the evenings he called for his sister. " I 
thought it better not," he said, " since your 
wife and I only bore each other." ' 

* So you had it from Captain Thurlstone's 
own lips that he called each evening for his 
sister ?' said Lady Eamsden's man. 
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* Yes, decidedly I had.' 

^ And you could not possibly be mistaken, 
since you saw him yourself at your gate ?' 

* Quite impossible I should be mistaken/ 
the Major answered sturdily. 

Every one felt — they knew not why — that 
this evidence was important ; every one felt 
also that the Lancross party had tried to fling 
some slur on Poppy which was now rebutted. 
There were rumours and shadows of rumours 
about her name which this inquest would 
either quicken into life or destroy entirely. 
At the close of the third day's proceedings 
the tide had turned in her favour, while it ran 
strongly against her brother, gathering as it 
went every tittle of evidence, spoken and un- 
spoken, every shadow and shape and echo 
that pointed and whispered against his; 
name. 




CHAPTER XVIT. 



JIHERE was one man in the three 
towns whom neither interest, nor 
sorrow, nor amazement could 
induce to appear among the crowd who 
waited day by day for the coroner's verdict. 
That man was Edgar Davenant, Richard 
Lancross waa his friend and partner, and yet 
he took no share in the proceedings which 
inquired into the cause of his death. He 
paid a daily visit to Mrs. Lancross ; he com- 
forted her with gifts, he consoled her with 
promises, he forgot no single act of sympathy 
that caaXd soothe her grief; but again and 
again he positively refused to give the 
aUghteat aid in an inquiry which hourly as it 
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proceeded recorded proof upon proof of Thurl- 
stone's guilt. 

Secretly Edgar Davenant was too glad of 
this man's ruin to aid in it openly. For his 
own honour's sake he withheld his hand when 
it might have struck him a deadly blow, for 
he had it in his power to give criminating 
evidence, and yet he held his peace. 

' There are enough to speak without me,' 
he said to himself, ' and a day may come 
when I shall tell Lilian what I might have 
said and did not. Meanwhile I will stand 
aside and see this shadow pass, and leave 
her, I trust, free.' 

It was only to his invalid mother that he 
whispered of the hope awakening within him, 
and yet it breathed about him in some inex- 
plicable way, and changed his aspect so 
strangely that people spoke to him with con- 
gratulations on his improved health. Mr. 
Philips the jeweller was one of these. 

' Glad to see you looking so well, Mr. 
Davenant. I have not seen you looking so 
much like yourself since the day you and 
Captain Thurlstone were in my shop together. 
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* My wife was summoned by telegram 
to the sick-bed of her mother at Florence ; 
my daughters accompanied her/ returned the 
Major in an aggrieved tone. * I have no 
wish to intrude my domestic calamities on the 
time and attention of this Court.' 

' Perhaps not ; but it is a calamity that 
has occurred so very opportunely that you 
must expect it to elicit some remark. But 
for Mrs. Werrington's abrupt departure I 
should have had the pleasure of questioning 
her instead of yourself.' 

* She could tell you no more than I have 
told you. She did not see Captain Thurl- 
stone that morning.' 

* Did she see him on the night of Mr. 
Lancross's death ?' 

* She might have done so, when he called 
at my house for his sister.' 

* Oh, he called at your place for Miss 
Saterleigh I Did he enter your house ?' 

' No, he waited in his T-cart at the gate.' 
' At what hour was that X 

* About ten o'clock.' 

^ Did you see him on that occasion ?' 
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^ Yes, certainly.' 

* And what did he say to you ?' 

'Nothing,' returned the Major. 'He 
drove off so quickly, I had not time to speak 
to him. I saw him from the window only. 
Of late he has called very often at my house 
for his sister, as she has been in the habit of 
spending her evenings with my wife and 
daughters.' 

'You can swear that she has spent her 
evenings with your family, and her brother 
has called to take her home X 

' I can swear to it,' answered the Major. 
* What do you mean, sir,' he added, bluster- 
ing, ' by asking such a question as that V 

The gentleman feed by the Marquis of 
Kamsden started up here and stopped him. 
It was his turn to cross-examine the witness, 
and by a few judicious questions he elicited 
the fact that during the last three weeks 
Poppy had spent nearly every evening with 
the charming Mrs. Werrington and her 
daughters. On some occasions the Major 
had himself conducted her home as far as the 
gate of Lady Saterleigh's grounds, but on 
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about Captain Thurlstone having dragged 
you out of the surf.' 

' Yes/ returned Edgar abstractedly. ' But 
it was more than that. He saved my life, 
and, as your lines say, Mr. Philips, one good 
turn deserves another.' 

The jeweller smiled meaningly ; he was sure 
now that Edgar Davenant could, if he chose, 
forge the last Hnk in the chain that was being 
welded around Captain Thurlstone. 

'I think I was witness to that bargain, sir,' 
he said, rubbing his hands together with en- 
joyment. *You were to save him when you 
had a chance, as he had saved you.* 

'Just so,' observed Edgar, with marked 
gravity ; * and if that time comes, I shall 
keep my word.' 

The jeweller raised his eyebrows slightly 
and smiled again. 

'Perhaps you have kept it already, Mr. 
Davenant; but there — that is not my busi- 
ness. Can I show you anything to-day ?' 

As a tradesman, he felt that it would be 
unwise not to take advantage of this little 
episode. 
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' Yes, I want a watch — a repeater, to place 
by my mother's bedside.' 

This bought, Edgar strolled away, leaving 
the impression with Mr. PhiUps that he had 
held to his bargain with Thurlstone. 

* The merchant's word is worth the soldier's, 
as he said,' repeated the jeweller to himself. 
* Well, I must say he has acted nobly ; and, 
if the proverb is true, luck will turn to his 
side now.' 

To Mrs. Lancross, Edgar had spoken 
frankly of the reasons which induced him to 
hold himself aloof from proceedings inimical 
to Thurlstone. 

^ Not only because the man once saved my 
life,' he said, 'but because he became my 
enemy and rival. If I stood on your -side in 
this matter, as I wish to do^ and as I do in 
feeling, my conduct would bear an interpreta- 
tion in other eyes which I could not endure. 
To no one will I appear as the persecutor of 
a fallen man whom I hate for a too just 
cause/ 

' He is out of your path now for ever,' 
returned Mrs. Lancross, *and my niece is 

17—2 
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spared a miserable fate. Heaven grant you 
happier days, Mr. Davenant, through this 
bitter grief of mine 1 And, if you feel that 
this wretched man had better be brought to 
justice through any other hand than yours, 
and your own good heart holds you back 
from moving a finger against him, then I will 
say no more to urge you on a diflferent path. 
But you must let me tell my niece how nobly 
and generously you are acting towards this 
cruel and terrible man.' 

From this Edgar only faintly dissented. 
It was but natural he should wish Lilian 
to hear that he was sparing Thurlstone; 
she would guess he was doing it for her 
sake. 

The piece of evidence which he held in his 
possession was the passionate and reproachful 
letter which Poppy had written to Richard 
on the morning after the Lancers' ball. 
This, with his usual carelessness, the young 
man had thrust into a pigeon-hole of his desk 
at his office, and here Edgar had found it. 
He withdrew it from police-inspection at first 
out of that regard for a lady's name which 
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gentlemen usually feel ; but, as the inquest 
continued, and the chain of evidence grew 
stronger link by link, he perceived that the 
letter was more important than he had at 
first supposed. There were expressions in it 
which might partly justify a brother's violence, 
and there was a demand for a meeting, and a 
place appointed not far from the very spot 
where Richard was afterwards found dead. 
As in a glass, darkly, Edgar saw the truth, 
and then closed up the vision in his own 
heart. 

'In sparing him, I save his sister Ukewise,' 
he said to himself. *Let him not begrudge 
me my reward when the time comes for me 
to take it. I do to him as he did to me — I 
save his life and I take Lilian. T am not to 
blame. Richard was a light man, not alto- 
gether undeserving of his death.' 

Thus he quieted all scruple, and fancied 
that he alone of all men had found the clue 
with which to thread this labyrinth. 

The rest of the world judged differently. 
Poppy had taken Richard's desertion so 
patiently, so gaily, she had shown herself 
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outwardly so indifferent, that in her brother » 
quarrel with Lancross she was not counted. 
It was jealousy of his interference between 
him and his cousin Miss Challacombe which 
was the cause of that scene on the beach. 
All the world knew that Richard was Edgar 
Davenant's friend, and therefore he was dead 
against his cousin's marriage with Thurlstone. 
Here was motive enough for hatred in a man 
of his temperament, a temperament stongly 
given to jealousy and rage when thwarted, as 
his passion for Miss Challacombe had proved. 
To gain her, he had thrown down barriers which 
to other men would have been insurmount- 
able — to gain her he had schemed and plotted 
in ways which barely escaped dishonour. 
He had cowed Mrs. Challacombe — by what 
means let him say if he dared ; he had got 
one rival — Harwood — sent out of his way, 
and he had broken off Lilian's engagement 
with another. All this proved him to be an 
unscrupulous man, for such things could 
scarcely have been accomplished by fair 
means. 

Thus, like a cloud of witnesses, past acts 
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were brought to bear against him, and 
scarcely a voice was raised in his defence. 
Even IJUan herself, when, with terror- 
stricken eyes and shrinking hand, she hid 
the missing pistol, so strangely found, half 
condemned him, believing that, in some in- 
explicable way which would yet leave him 
innocent, his was the hand which had slain 
Kichard Lancross. 

I^^y by day her father sat silent at the 
inquest, and brought her back word of what 
had passed ; and day by day, hour by hour, 
her bloom withered, her beauty faded, her 
eyes grew tearless and haggard, and her 
form shrank. She shivered in the sunshine, 
and neither words nor tears broke from her 
to bring relief. 

Again and again she had written to Poppy, 
imploring an interview ; but the invariable 
answer came back, couched in the same 
words — 

' I cannot see you. It is better we should 
not meet.' 

So his sister feared to see her, lest she 
should betray him. Lady Ramsden had 
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come to her twice to weep over her hys- 
terically, to wring her hands, and cry out 
that she had never thought to live to see this 
bitter day. 

Light, flighty, frivolous as she was, the 
mother's heart was strong in her still, as the 
anguish written on every line of her pretty 
face too plainly told. All her vainglory in 
her new marriage was quenched in this flood 
of grief; her son filled up every avenue of 
her thought, to the shutting out of her 
daughter, to whose speechless woe she 
seemed strangely blind. The sole thing 
affecting her with regard to Poppy was the 
shadow which evidently the Lancross and 
Broadmead famihes were disguisedly en- 
deavouring to cast on her reputation. This 
roused her spirit into unwonted action — she 
telegraphed at once to Lord Ramsden to 
return to her. 

*They are striving to fix the name of 
assassin on my son-they shaU not fasten a 
worse name on my daughter,' she said pas- 
sionately. 

These words were spoken to Lilian, to 
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Captain Challacombe, to Lieutenant LuflSn- 
cot, to whomsoever turned a sympathetic ear 
to her outcry of grief and indignation. 

* Why has that idiotic Werrington woman 
left England ?' she asked of Luffincot. * She 
and her daughters ought to be compelled to 
come forward and say how late Poppy 
remained every evening in their stupid com- 
pany/ 

* The Major has done that/ returned poor 
Luffincot, with his heart in his throat. 

' But he has not given his evidence in a 
proper manner. It is not true that Jocelyn 
called for his sister ; the Major brought her 
home himself, as I am sure my servants can 
prove.' 

Luffincot's eyes grew full of pain; they 
were fixed on her in a way that startled her. 
In breathless expectancy she waited for him 
to speak. 

' Since your servants have not been called 
for by the other side,' he said nervously, ' T 
should advise you not to oflfer their evidence. 
Miss Saterleigh's name ought not to depend 
in the least on the breath of servants.' 
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* You are right/ she answered quickly — 
'you are always right. You are a true 
friend. I will wait till Lord Ramsden 
comes, as you counselled yesterday. Is there 
any news of Jocelyn 1' 

Lufl&ncot shook his head silently. 

' Has he not written to you ? Has he not 
sent a Une to any of his brother oflSicers ?' 
she asked piteously. 

' Not to one. Surely, had he felt it his 
duty to write, it is to you and to Miss Chal- 
lacombe he would have written.' 

With a deep sigh Lady Ramsden bent her 
head. She had no word to say in reply to 
this. It was a bitter truth ; it could not be 
answered. 

'You wish to see Poppy,' she said pre- 
sently, as if only just remembering that he 
had asked for her. * She is in the garden. 
She sits by the sea all day.' 

' I will go to her if you will permit me,» 
returned Luffincot, rising. ' I hope it will do 
her good to see a friend.' 

' Yes,' said Lady Ramsden vaguely ; ' but 
naturally she is in great grief. Jocelyn is 
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her only brother ; until we hear from him 
and his name is cleared, she and I cannot 
hope for good.' She stooped and caught up 
her little dog upon her lap, with a flitting 
smile that had no meaning in it. ' Flip, I 
wish you could comfort me/ she said. * Poor 
dog, I think he is sorry. He barked yester- 
day when I showed him Jocelyn's ulster, 
and then he lay down on it and whined 
piteously.' 

Luffincot closed the door softly without a 
word, and, full of thought and sorrow, he 
went to seek Poppy. He found her on that 
seat overlooking the sea where he had sat 
with her on the evening of Lady Saterleigh's 
dance two months before. She turned her 
face towards him without blush or change 
or hope, and silently beckoned to him to sit 
beside her. She did not hold out her hand 
to him. It was he who extended his, his 
lips shaking, but no word issuing from them. 

* Will you take my hand f she said in a 
low passionless voice. ' I did not think you 
would.' 

For answer he held her small slender 
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fingers in a tight clasp. He could not speak. 
Every nerve in his honest face was quivering. 

She let her hand lie in his, and slowly 
raised her eyes as if to thank him for his 
pity. What eyes of woe they were! The 
bright amber sunny lights which had made 
their beauty and their Hfe were dead and 
gone — passionless, dumb despair was all that 
looked out of them now. There was some- 
thing too terrible for speech, something heart- 
rending and past consolation, in the mute 
agony and humble gratitude of those once 
glorious eyes. 

Luffincot tried no vain words of comfort. 
Great sorrow asks for silence, and he gave it. 
His own heart was nigh to breaking. 

She was the first to speak. 

* Have you found the glove 1' she said very 
low. 

' Yes,' he replied, ^ I went before sunrise 
twice, and found it on the second morning.' 

* And where is it now ?' Her lips turned 
white as she asked this. 

^ I have burnt it.' 

She drew a long breath. 
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' I am thankful to be spared the horror of 
seeing it,' she said, still without change of 
voice or attitude. ' I wish I could thank you 
— I wish I could tell you ' 

But she stopped here, and a sudden 
shudder shook her frame from head to 
foot. 

' Tell me nothing/ said Luffincot hurriedly; 
' there is no need.' 

* You know he was very cruel to me — very 
heartless.' 

' I guess it — I know it, knowing the man.' 

'And I loved him!' said Poppy. Her 
hands were wrung together now, her eyes 
were fixed vaguely on the sea. She went on, 
in a low murmuring voice, without moving, 
' You guess I owe much to Jocelyn ?' 

Luffincot bowed his head in assent ; to 
break upon her mood with speech seemed to 
him a sort of irreverence to her grief. 

' I must do somewhat for him in return. 
I shall give evidence to-morrow in his 
favour.' 

Her eyes turned slowly from the sea and met 
Luffincot's ; his were full of pain and wonder. 
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* No, no/ he said ; * you cannot. You will 
ruin him and yourself.' 

An ineffable smile for the first time parted 
her lips. 

' I can but die/ she said. ' I shall save 
him. It will be the first and last and only 
good deed of my wasted Ufe.' 

What fear sat speechless on Luffincot's 
white face ? Whatever it might be, he gave 
it no utterance ; he spoke no further word of 
remonstrance ; he simply raised her hand to 
his lips, and a tear fell upon it ; then he rose 
and went his way. 
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